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SUPPOSE! 


that in our story we write, 
“His meaning was clear. . .” 
We stop. The word “clear” 
is not just the word we want 
to use. We open our The- 
saurus and turn to the word 
“clear.” There we find “in- 
telligible, lucid, explicit, ex- 
pressive, significant, distinct, 
precise, definite, well-defined, 
perspicuous, transpicuous, 
plain, obvious, manifest, pal- 
pable, striking, glaring, trans- 
parent, above - board, un- 
shaded, recognizable, unam- 
biguous, unequivocal, unmis- 
takable, legible, open, posi- 
tive, unconfused, graphic.” 
See what a field of expression 
we have at our command. 
The synonyms of every word 
and expression are given in 
this manner. 
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Did You Ever Hunt for a Better Word? 


You are busy on a story. Words are 
flowing from your pen in an unceasing 
stream—but suddenly you stop. That 
last word doesn’t exactly express your 
thought—there ought to be a better 
word—but what is it? 


At that instant you want a copy of 


Roget’s Thesaurus 


of ENGLISH WORDS and PHRASES 
By PETER MARK ROGET 


This is a book that everybody needs. 
It is just as indispensable to every home 
as a dictionary, and certainly no author 
can afford to be without it. The purpose 
of a dictionary is merely to,explain the 
meaning of words; the word being given 
to find the idea it is intended to convey. 
The object of the Thesaurus is exactly 
the opposite of this; the idea being given, 
to find the word or phrase by which that 
idea may be most fitly and aptly ex- 
pressed. 

It matters not whether you are writing 
a photoplay, short story, poem, social or 
business letter, this volume will prove 
a real friend. It is regarded by our most 
distinguished scholars as indispensable 
for daily use—as valuable as a dictionary. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, 671 pages. 


Price, Postpaid, $2.50. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East Twelfth St. Cincinnati, Ohio 


See Te ee ee ere TTT STS TTTMIMeM eel Unie lene SHULL SL LLL olay 


SEND IN THIS COUPON TODAY 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 


22 East Twelfth St. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Enclosed find $2.50 (currency, check or money order). Send me by return mail 


one copy of Roget’s Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases. 


Cee ee SMS Men eel eed 


























A New Addition to The WRITER’S DIGEST 
List of Writer’s Helps 


Dictionary of Classified Quotations 
By W. GURNEY BENHAM 


Hae you often. wanted an apt quotation to give added point to a 
statement you have just made, or to polish up a thought? No matter 
how good your memory may be, you can’t remember every good thing that 





What They Are Saying About It 





WRITERS OLD AND NEW 
Every reader will welcome the inclu- 
sion in the Dictionary of quotations 
from modern writers like Stevenson, 
Masefield, Kilmer, Francis Thomp- 
son, Tabb and Newman. Latin, Greek, 
German and French authors appear 
in good English homespun.—AMERICA. 


IDEAL ARRANGEMENT 
Intended primarily for the author, 
journalist, clergyman and lecturer, 
this volume offers an arrangement 
that, while differing from that of 
similar reference books, is very con- 
venient.—T HE CONTINENT. 


IT’S COMPLETE 
Intended primarily for the use of 
those who write, speak, or teach. 
Every speaker and writer has often 
felt the need of just such a book as 
this. The method of arrangement is 
commendable. Nearly two thousand 
separate subject headings are em- 
ployed, together with an index of 
subject headings with cross-references 
and a list of authors, with dates of 
birth and death—JouRNAL or N. Y. 
STaTE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

FOR EVERY WRITER 
It includes the best and most useful 
of old familiar quotations and also 
contains thousands of new ones. 
Every writer and every speaker should 
have this book upon his study table.— 
EDUCATION. 

















Name 


Street 


has been said by others, or always recall, 
just when you want it, a quotation that you 
do remember. 


As Indispensable as a Dictionary 


Whether you write fiction, poetry, plays, humor 
or feature articles, you need Benham’s Dictionary 
of Classified Quotations at your elbow—because 
from it you may dig at random and always bring 
up a sparkling gem of thought. Apt quotation is 
an art in itself. Every great writer has owed 
a very considerable part of his success to his 
ability to use just the right quotation at just the 
right time. And this monumental work places 
at your disposal thousands of quotations from the 
great writers of ali time. 

Benham Quotations is absolutely up to date, 
and therefore quotes from many modern authors 
(as well as all the older ones) who are ignored 
in other works. Its arrangement is delightfully 
simple and convenient. Its material is arranged 
by subjects, while a masterly cross-reference 
index to authors makes it especially serviceable 
and practical for literary workers. And more 
—its type-page is large and its type is clear, 
making it a pleasure to consult it. 

Send for it today—but don’t send any money! 


650 pages, large octavo. Bound in durable cloth. 
Price, postpaid, $5.00. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 


22 East Twelfth Street Cincinnati, Ohio 


isc ce ane eae ap app la —MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 

22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Please send me my copy of Benham’s Dictionary of Classified Quotations. 

the postman who delivers it I will pay $5.00. 
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Announcing the Prize Winners in the 
Authors’ Typing & Revising Bureau’s 


onthly Manuscript Contest 


For June 


The contest, in which we offered three prizes—$20.00, $10.00, and $5.00—for the 
best —_ story, the best informative article, and the best poem, closed at 5:00 P. M., 
June 30th. 

After careful reading and selection, the following manuscripts were chosen as the 
best among several hundred submitted: 

Short Story: “THE ANNIVERSARY,” by Miss Ethel King, 250 West 105th Street, 

New York. 

Article: “THE APPLE SHACK ON THE ROAD,” by Mrs. Belle Ramsay, Hutchin- 
son, Kansas. 
Poem: “LOVE ETERNAL,” by Miss Betty Baxter, Flint, Mich. 

_ Effective with the April Contest, the Photoplay Prize was dropped. In our 
opinion it is a waste of time and postage stamps to offer photoplay synopses or 
scenarios to producers at the present time. They simply are not buying from the 
unestablished author. 

Prizes will be awarded each month for the best 


SHORT STORY, $20.00. INFORMATIVE ARTICLE, $10.00. Poem, $5.00 


TERMS OF THE CONTEST: 


_ 1, Each MONTHLY CONTEST closes at 5:00 P. M. on the last day of each month. The contest 
is open to anyone, residing anywhere, except officers or employes of this Bureau. All manuscripts will 
be returned with a free, detailed criticism, except those for which prizes are awarded, which become 
the property of the Authors’ Typing & Revising Bureau, upon the payment of the prize awards. Prize- 
winning manuscripts will be published in THE SCRIBBLER’S OWN MAGAZINE, the Bureau’s 64-page 
journal for writers, 

2. Short Stories should not contain more than 7,000 words; informative articles should not contain 
more than 3,000 words, and poems should not contain more than 50 lines. All stories must be 
original, never published in any form or manner, 

3. Manuscripts should be folded (not rolled), enclosed in a large envelope and | 
“Monthly Contest Editor, Authors’ Typing & Revising Bureau, Drawer F, Tallapoosa, Ga. 
self-addressed envelope must be enclosed for the return of the manuscript. 

4. All manuscripts must be TYPEWRITTEN. Any color of ribbon may be used, but black 
record is preferred. Any size sheet of paper may be used, but white paper, size 8% x11, is preferred. 
The name and address of the author must appear in the upper left-hand corner of the title page. Suc- 
ceeding pages must be numbered. 

The names of prize winners will be announced each month in the Writer’s Digest and the 


5. 
Scribbler’s Own Magazine. 


addressed to 
A stamped, 


ABOUT OUR SERVICE. 

The Authors’ Typing and Revising Bureau was established five years ago, and has enjoyed a steady 
and consistent growth, Writers have been quick to realize that our Detailed Criticisms are really worth- 
while, our Editorial Revision a potent selling factor, and our typing as clear, legible and free from typo- 
graphical errors as the story would appear when printed on the pages of a magazine. 

We are located in a small town in an out-of-the-way part of the country. Nevertheless, we continue 
to thrive and grow. We have author-clients in every state of the Union; in Canada, Mexico, South 
America, New Zealand, India and China. We have helped a great many “budding young authors” sell 
their first manuscripts, through competent criticism, revision, and our knowledge of the markets, 

Effective July 1st, 1924, we will charge only 20 cents a thousand words for Detailed Criticisms of 
short-story manuscripts under 10,000 words. Clients, however, must enclose.a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope with their manuscripts. Our criticisms are worth ten times the amount asked. Send in your 
manuscript today—the thoroughness of our Detailed Criticism will surprise you—and be of great 
help in improving your work, 


AUTHORS’ TYPING & REVISING BUREAU 


“‘The Agency That REALLY Helps” 


DRAWER F, TALLAPOOSA, GA. 
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You Were Balzac or Dumas 


---they’d be digging up your 
stories to make into photoplays 


Have you ever wondered why the motion picture producers keep going back to the 


old writers for so stories? 


present-day writers. 


many 


The demand is bigger than f 
have to fall back upon the old classics for their material. 


The reason is—they can’t get enough good ones by 


the supply—therefore the producers 
But—this mine is fast being 


exhausted, and it is up to the new writers of America to keep the studios supplied. 
Already every manuscript that comes to the scenario editor is being assayed by ex- 
perts, to discover, if possible, a genius. : 


The ‘‘Ideal’’ Course In Photoplay Writing 





has been prepared especi- 
ally to train new men and 
women to meet this de- 
mand. There is an old 
saying that every man has 
at least one story in him; 
every man has a lot of 
stories in him—if he can 
only get them out. The 
“Ideal” Course tells you 
how to get them out—and 
down on paper. It begins 
at the bottom and tells 





READ WHAT SOME OF OUR 
STUDENTS SAY 


It’s worth the money, as good 
as others that I have seen priced at 
several times yours.”—L. C. 

“T was certainly glad to see THE 
‘IDEAL’ COURSE IN PHOTO- 
PLAY WRITING which came by 
this morning’s mail. I have four 
or five other courses, but this is 
the most sensible and carefu) state- 
ment I have seen.”—S. M. N., 
Washington, D. C, 

“One of the best Courses I have 
found on the market. Worth many 
times the price.”—J. L. P., Ply- 
mouth, Texas. 








you in an easy way just 
what it is that goes to 
make up astory. It shows 
you how to isolate a theme 
from a group of incidents, 
and then how to build 
those incidents up around 
this theme into a plot, 
then adding a pinch of ac- 
tion and suspense and sur- 
to these other in- 
gredients. 


prise 


The Real Way Is the ‘‘Ideal’’ Way 


because you can understand it—because it 


plete that 


after 


reading them you can 


is written for the man and woman without 
previous training; because it is prepared 
by people who have been through the mill 
and therefore know how to make you know 
what they know. 

The “Ideal” Course is made up of 
twenty big Lessons—Lessons so very com- 


select your theme all by yourself. And, 
by following the Course through from start 
to finish, write a complete photoplay. Then, 
to finish it off with, you can follow the in- 
structions in the concluding Lesson and 
—sell it! 


SEND FOR OUR PHOTOPLAY MARKET LIST 


We recently published in THE WRITER’S 
DIGEST a list of motion picture producers 
who want material from free-lance writers 
—a list which shows that there is a very 
genuine demand for the kind of scenarios 
that “The ‘Ideal Course in Photoplay 


Writing” teaches you to write. If you will 
write—TODA Y—we will send you a copy 
of this complete list, and also a copy— 
FREE— of an intensely interesting “Story 
of An Ambitious Writer.” Use the Coupon. 














OUR UNIQUE “FOLLOW-UP |i! 
LESSON” FEATURE 1 
A feature of the IDEAL COURSE |! 
that no other photoplay writing |! 
course possesses are the twelve |! 
“Follow-Up” Lessons that we send }1 
out to every student in addition to |] 
his regular Course. These are not \ 
stale, dead lessons taken from a 
stock on our shelves, but are pre- |! 
pared fresh each week by our Edi- |] 
tors. They are built around special 
new developments in the photoplay 1 
world. This keeps the Course abso- |] 
lutely up to date. | 
' 
1 


Name 


Street 








Writer’s Digest, 
22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 
Gentlemen: 
a copy of your list of Photopley Producers who will buy free lance 
photopiays, and a copy of your book, “Story of An Ambitious Writer. 


(USE THIS COUPON) 


Please send to me, without any obligation whatever, 
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The Literary Business of 
James Knapp Reeve 
Books for Writers 


THE NEW 1001 PLACES TO SELL MANU- 
SCRIPTS.—The standard guide to the market for all 
classes of literary material. Exact information about 
markets for short stories, articles, essays, photoplays, 
post-card sentiments and mottoes, vaudeville sketches, 
plays, photographs, ideas, songs, humor. 

More than 100 publications are named, that use 
poetry. More than 200 markets for short fiction. 
Special articles upon Verse writing, and Trade Press 
work, A list of Trade Journals and their needs. De- 
partments explaining Juvenile, Religious and Agricul- 
tural markets. Book publishers. House organs, 
Photoplay Producers, Price, $2.50. 


88 WAYS TO MAKE MONEY BY WRITING.— 
Hints, helps, recipes and suggestions for writers who 
want to exchange their less pretentious efforts for 
checks of $5 or $10 each. Tells how to make money 
by Syndicating, by Writing Advertising, by Doing 
Press Work, by Writing Greeting Card Verses and 
Sentiments, etc. There is a list of markets, with 
addresses, Price, $1.20. 


HOW TO WRITE A SHORT STORY.—The 
author points out every step from the idea to the 
finished short story. There are seven chapters: The 
Plot; Method of Narration; The Introduction; The 
Story Proper; Conclusion and Climax; The Prepara- 
tion of the Manuscript; The Placing of the Story. 

Price, 65c. 


MODERN PHOTOPLAY WRITING — ITS 
CRAFTSMANSHIP.—By Howard T. Dimick. The 
Best Book of Instruction on Photoplay Writing Yet 
Published.—A book for the beginner, and for the 
successful worker who is already selling his scenarios; 
it teaches the primary steps, and each successive step 
up to the completed play; there are new lessons in 
technique, in the use of material, problems of the 
oe. and in the business management and selling of 
work, 

Includes a graded series of exercises, beginning 
with analysis and proceeding to creative writing, of 
invaluable aid to the intelligent aspirant. Also, a 
complete sample scenario of 7,500 words, and various 
synopses, The help given by this work could not be 
secured through any course of lessons at ten times 
the price of the book, 

“Dimick’s Modern Photoplay Writing is the most 
thorough manual of its kind that we have ever seen. 
The book treats every important detail of screen 
authorship.”—The Bookman. 

392 Pages; Cloth; Price, $3.00. 





TECHNIQUE OF FICTION WRITING.—Study 
of this book will give definite knowledge of how to 
develop any basic idea into the best story that can be 
built around it. The most important work of its kind, 

Price, $1.75. 


PLOTTING THE SHORT STORY.—A Practical 
Exposition of Germ-Plots, What They Are and Where 
to Find Them: The Structure and Development of the 
Plot, and the Relation of the Plot to the Story. The 
Contents include a number of both Simple and Com- 
plicated Plots, Clearly Worked Out, to afford writers 
practical examples in Plot Building. Price, $1.00, 


THE MANUSCRIPT RECORD. Will enable you 
to ke track of, and furnishes a complete record of 
all MSS, Indispensable to any writer who desires 
a simple and efficient method of record-keeping. Any 
detail relative to the sending out of each individual 
manuscript instantly available. A saver of time, 
money and labor. Price, 70c. 


WHAT EDITORS WANT.—An inexpensive book- 
let that puts in tabloid form the answer to this great 
question that thousands of writers ask each day. A 
handy desk help. Price, 25c. 


RHYMES AND METERS.—A practical manual 
for versifiers; offers an understandable, easily applied 
treatment of Verse Making in General, Rhyme, Meter, 
Stanza Forms, Subtleties of Versification. The 
QOuatrain and Sonnet, The Ballade and Other French 
Forms, Types of Modern Verse, The Song, Verse 
Translation. Price, 75c. 


WRITING FOR THE TRADE PRESS.—A vet- 
eran writer who has minted thousands of his ideas 
into the coin of trade press editors, tells definitely, 
and in detail, how to make a success of trade press 
authorship. It is likely that Mr. Farrington has 
contributed to more periodicals than any other living 
writer. He has edited several trade papers, and this 


book is the outcome of years of experience. 
Price, $1.00. 


PRACTICAL AUTHORSHIP.—Designed to afford 
writers an insight into certain technical and financial 
aspects of the profession of letters as followed by 
the general writer for current publications. It will 
give you information upon writing which will help 
you in every phase of your work—short stories, 
essays, verse, articles. Each writer will find some- 
thing useful about his specialty. By James Knapp 
Reeve. Price, $1.50. 


Catalogue of 25 Other Helpful Books on Request. 








Criticism and Revision of Manuscripts 


_ Constructive criticism and advice regarding markets by one who has for many years been engaged in 
various branches of literary work—as writer of fiction and miscellaneous articles for magazines and news- 
papers, publisher, editor, foreign correspondent, travel writer—which have had cumulative effect in giving 


a very full understanding of editorial needs and requirements. 


own needs, 


This experience can be applied to your 


The charge for Reading, Criticism and Advice regarding sale is as follows: 


1000 words or less 
LOGO: SG DOE MONE ae6a ee ccwsiccesseseeese ess 
2000 to 3000 words 
3000 to 4000 words 
4000 to 5000 words 


Words over 5000, in one manuscript, 50 cents for 
each additional 1000. Special rates for book manu- 
scripts of more than 40,000 words, and for verse. 
Send for full explanatory circular, 


Correspondence invited. 
Address: JAMES KNAPP REEVE, Franklin, Ohio. 


*Founder and former editor of The Editor. 
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THE WRITER’S DIGEST 


ANNOUNCES A 


New Short-Story Contest 


FOR DETECTIVE STORIES 


Our short-story contest, which closed June 20th (see announce- 
ment of the winners on page 26 of this issue of WrITER’s DicEsT), was 
the most successful contest which we have ever conducted. The first 
prize story will be published in “Brief Stories Magazine”, which has 
taken its place as one of the best fiction magazines of the day. Also a 
radio play will be written around the story and broadcast on a date to 
be announced later. 


In response to an appeal from large numbers of our readers, we 
have decided to conduct a second prize short-story contest. It is open 
now, and will close December 15th. 


$60 and $40 in Cash Prizes 


—to be awarded to the authors of the two best stories. 


JUDGES IN THIS NEW CONTEST 


J. BRECKENRIDGE ELLIS, Author of “Fran,” “Lahoma,” “The Stork’s Nest,” 
and other best-sellers. 
JOHN WELLINGTON LA RUE, Literary Editor of “The Cincinnati Enquirer.” 


EDWIN BAIRD, Author of “Fay,” “The Heart of Virginia Keep,” “The City: 
of Purple Dreams,” etc., and editor of ‘Real Detective Tales.” 


The story winning first prize will be published in “Real Detective 


Tales Magazine”. 

New features which we have added make it the most interesting 
Contest which we have offered. Send for free descriptive circular, giv- 
ing full details as to length of story, how to mail, etc. Address: 


SHORT STORY CONTEST EDITOR 
Writer’s Digest 
22 East Twelfth Street Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Your Best Investment Is Books 
By H. BEDFORD-JONES 


Author of “The Fiction Business,’ “The Second Mate,” etc. 


|How the writer’s library may be made to yield up short stories and novel- 


cties that “write themselves.” 


Mr. Jones 


is a past master of the short story, and 


is the most successful of present-day writers of the novelette—The Editor.| 


| want to talk for a minute about myself, 
in order to justify what I want to say about 
my work. Several people have written, ask- 
ing me to explain my methods in detail; 
and others have written, asking who the 
devil [ am, to presume to tell others how to 
write. I don’t do that and never did. All 
[ can do is to tell how I write. 

My stuff appears here and there in maga- 
zines—sometimes here and sometimes there. 
In one magazine I have failed to appear in 
only three issues in three years; in an Eng- 
lish magazine I am under contract to appear 
in every issue. I have written a few books. 
This year will see at least twelve of my 
hooks appear, here and abroad, and I have 
a contract to supply at least six per year 
until 1929. Not all under my own name, 
of course. And by “books” I do not mean 
the paper-backed novelettes published by 
mail-order houses a'though these have 
made me more money than some of my 
hooks. 

\Vith this personal puff, I will presume 
to go on and tell how I manage one phase of 
my work; how it is that the stories seem to 
themselves. They do, seemingly, 
manage that very thing. Writing a story 
is exactly like writing a musical score. A 


write 


large amount of technical skill is required, 
beyond which inspiration may or may not 
enter into the affair. As I write stories to 
sell, and not as artistic exercises, I claim 
small inspiration. 

Run a sheet of paper into the machine 
now, I find, there must be some focal point. 
I must have something to write a story 
about; a character, a part of the world, a 
situation, a something which has my in- 
terest. So I turn to my bookshelves, which 
carry many and many a book I have never 
I settle upon one; it is a French 
It gives 


read. 
treatise upon the Chinese language. 
the derivation and ancient meaning of every 
character. I have skimmed through it and 
have found those derivations of intense in- 
terest. Why not, some day, use them in a 
story? So today I set to work on a series, 
each story dealing with a different Chinese 
character. 

The machine grinds out two or three 
pages—designed to catch the interest of the 
reader. What the story is to be about, | 
don’t know. I run through that book, and 
pick out a Chinese character whose deriva- 
tion interests me. I turn it over in my 
mind, trying to apply it to a present-day, 
Gradually an idea comes, 


7 


salable story. 
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and I go on writing. Each page leads to 
the next page—the actors take charge of the 
story, and finally the logical end flashes on 
me. There is one story done, and four or 
five others follow easily enough, when I 
have picked out interesting Chinese char- 
acters, each of which suggests some sort of 
story-idea. And the book which cost me a 
couple of dollars helps to write an $800 
series. 

A series differs vastly from a single story, 
however, being extremely difficult to write 
in such fashion that it will sell readily, and 
requiring all sorts of intricate planning, 
while a story will write itself in no time. 

A novelette, a sea story, is wanted. Good! 
Without a ghost of an idea, in goes a sheet 
of paper, and I begin to describe a scene at 
sea—a schooner and the men aboard her. 
Where at sea? Well, I call the crew brown 
men, then must make a choice between 
Kanakas, Lascars or others, and the choice 
will somewhat indicate the quarter of the 
globe. I take a chance and call them Hovas. 
This limits the scene to Madagascar waters. 
Then, as I describe the white men aboard, 
the chief character of the story, I make an 
error, writing the word “suspicious” for 
“auspicious.” Erase it? No—gift of the 
gods! Leave it. Make the man a fugitive 
from justice—work this idea out in the sub- 
sequent pages. Then get hold of a pilot 
guide and some charts, and obtain detailed 
descriptions of the wonderful islands and 
reefs along the Madagascar coasts. One of 
them affords promising material for a story, 
being completely covered at high tide and 
far exposed at low tide. Good! Work it 
in. So the story goes from point to point, 
until a real plot is exposed and requires only 
technical skill to work out. 

Or, perhaps, the writer has in mind some 
idea for a climax, which is much the best 


way of working out a story—climax first. 
A picture is in mind, that’s all, but it deals 
with masked Touareg, about whom I know 
nothing. My bookshelves yield a file of the 
Royal Geographical Society’s magazine, and 
presently I come upon full and accurate de- 
scriptions of the Touareg, with photographs, 
detailed maps, and so forth. When I am 
saturated with this information, I start in 
on the story, painting a word-picture to be- 
gin with, and letting some work or action 
lead on to what comes next, gradually build- 
ing up toward that climax. 

There is no conscious effort on my part 
to construct a story—that is a sort of second 
nature, I suppose, gained in twenty years 
of writing. So I say that the typewriter 
does the work. I am not one of those fortu- 
nate beings who can think out the frame- 
work of a story and then sit down and labor 
until the skeleton is clothed with fine ver- 
biage. No, I must do what I can, and so I 
make my books valuable. : 

Often and often some book will suggest 
an entire series of ideas—not ideas taken 
bodily from the pages of the book, but, for 
example, some phrase which will give me 
the idea for a story. Or, it may be, the 
book will give me the actual basis for a 
story, as with historical matters. For in- 
stance, I wired a friend to buy a certain 
book for me at a New York sale, giving a 
limit price. The telegram was delivered 
amiss, and my friend bid down a prominent 
dealer for the book, paying $150 for it—an 
expensive volume. Still, it was the only 
book which could give me certain historical 
details that I wanted. Out of it I wrote 
two novelettes, which brought in over a 
thousand dollars. A third failed to sell 
here, but all three sold in England. Then, 
combined, they formed an accepted book. 


(Continued on page 62) 





TO A BOOK 


By Mary CaroLyn DAVIES 


Book, make 


me strong; 


Book, make me good. 
Book, be thou song ; 
Be thou food. 
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A Market for Common Sense 


The trade journal—“a fertile field for the budding journalist or author 
who wishes to cut rejection slips to the minimum.” 


By ARTHUR S. BOWES 


Associate Editor, Cement and Engineering News. 


If there ever existed a class of journals 
which has a seeming insatiable appetite for 
good straightforward authorship that glut- 
tonous monster is the trade journal, or busi- 
ness paper of today. Hundreds of tech- 
nical and semi-technical articles are each 
week ground from presses all over the 
country, but there is the everlasting cry for 
more. 

It is because of the variety of material 
which these journals require and the quan- 
tity in which they express their needs that 
we have here a fertile field for the budding 


journalist or author who wishes at the out- 
set to cut reject slips to the minimum. It 
is because of the breadth of subjects cov- 
ered that almost anyone who can use the 
English language at all to express a fair 
degree of common sense is a potential con- 


tributor. 

The technical press demands not only 
strictly technical articles written by college 
professors. Indeed, anyone of the three 
hundred and fifty outstanding publications 
is glad at any time to receive a light general 
story concerning some new project or some 
new phase of an old one. Those papers 
read by artisans, of course, desire more 
particularly articles dealing with labor-sav- 
ing devices and things of that nature. But, 
on the other hand, we have a whole series 
of journals going to storekeepers, small 
business men, executives, and people of that 
These offer the most certain and the 
most lucrative inducements to the man or 
woman who does not possess a technical 
Labor-saving innovations and 
money-making hints, gleaned every day by 
every one from casual conversation, when 
described in simple straightforward Eng- 
lish, form vehicles by which quickly to gain 
access to the field. 


type. 


training, 


To arrive at fundamentals, let us suppose 
that a new and rather unusual building is 
being constructed in your town. A thor- 
ough inspection of the structure will reveal 
a great many things to you, while a short 
talk with the general contractor doing the 
work will give you most of the rest of the 
information. Now you can write one story 
about the plumbing and sell it to a plumbing 
magazine; you can write a story telling 
only of the concrete construction and sell 
it to one of the concrete magazines; you 
can describe the stone work for a stone 
journal; the electrical instaliations will 
form an interesting article for a journal in 
that field; and so it goes. A day’s work or 
an afternoon’s inspection perhaps will give 
you material for a whole series of articles. 

One thing must be borne in mind, how- 
ever. Never attempt to describe all phases 
of a single thing in a single article. Busi- 
ness papers are highly specialized, and are 
interested only in the work which pertains 
to their fields. So when you are writing a 
technical or semi-technical article, which- 
ever you choose to name it, bear this fact 
in mind. It will not only help you to sell 
the articles you do write, but it will also 
give you an opportunity to write more of 
them and consequently will increase your 
revenue. 

Never be flowery when writing a story 
of this nature. Always use plain English 
and describe your project accurately. Re- 
member that you are not narrating or seek- 
ing to arouse emotions, but you are merely 
describing. When description ceases, stop 
writing the article. 

When machinery is used on the project, 
be sure that you give its name and the name 
of its manufacturer in your description. To 
the average journalist this may at first seem 
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unethical because it provides free adver- 
tising, but to the trade journalist this repre- 
sents the thing he wants. It is really trade 
news of value, and is the thing the reader 
demands. ‘The application of machinery to 
an undertaking almost invariably means a 
saving of money. Others who are doing 
similar work are interested in knowing just 


what their fellow workmen are doing and 
what machinery they are using. In fact, 
that in many cases constitutes the main 


news value of the story. The announce- 
ment of a new and improved concrete mixer 
means as much to the contractor as does the 
pronouncement of a new formula to the 
He wants those an- 


theoretical technician. 
his subscription 


nouncements and pays 
price to get them in really readable form. 

Pictures wi!l always help to sell an ar- 
ticle, whether they be professional photo- 
One of the 


graphs or mere snapshots. 
whom I 


most successful technical editors 
know has aiways made it a point when 
writing a story to leave his note-book at the 
office and to take plenty of film. “Say it 
with pictures,” is his motto and he takes 
enough of them to allow him to construct 
the story around the prints. Under those 
conditions the writer is always sure that his 
readers will be able to understand what he 


The hard face of the old man, known to 
interviewers as “The Clam,” had relaxed. 
He was talking, really talking! There was 
a sympathetic expression on his face and 
he was vainly trying to repress the emotion 
in his voice as he became confidential. 

“This is the first time I have ever told a 
soul—to the world at large it is an unsolved 
mystery, and— the old man hesitated. 

Regarding him attentively, the face of 
the reporter was a study of suppressed feel- 
ing. He wished to run outside; throw his 
hat in the air; and cry out, “Oo-la-la!” or 
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Salesmanship and the Interview 
In which the reader is told how to sell the publicity 
idea to “The Clam.” 
By W. LEON ROPER 






















is talking about, for if he merely scans the 
text he can at least get real value from the 
illustrations. 

I have taken up the major points for con- 
sideration in writing for business papers. 
My most emphatic plea is, however, dj- 
rected in behaif of simplicity of diction and 
conciseness. 

Remember that there are very few 
strictly technical journals which confine 
themselves entirely to deep discussions of 
formulae and mathematical equations, 
Most of the papers are, strictly speaking, 
semi-technical, for they try to convey to the 
reader without too much detail the essence 
of an interesting undertaking. 

For the embryonic author no better field 
presents itself. He must inject enough vi- 
vacity into his article to create interest ina 
relatively dry subject, and he must choose 
his words to tell his story simply and effec- 
tively. If he can do those things he will 
soon develop a linguistic flexibility whicl 
will stand him in good stead later. He will 
gradually overcome the weakness of having 
to grope for descriptive words. The sub- 
jects for his articles are at hand at ail 































times. 
They 
sense their presence. 





surround him always if he will but 




















something equally expressive of exaltation. 

He could picture the stir the story would 
cause. It would be worth a banner head 
on the front page of his own paper and 
the press service would broadcast it to all 
parts of the country. It was a super-scoop. 

But when the old man hesitated, the 
sympathetic expression had suddenly fled 
from his face. He had become “The Clam" 
again. The reporter noticed the change, 
and his own of exaltation 
changed quickly to one of fear. 











expression 











(Continucd on page 62) 
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Why Weak Plots Are Weak 


How the inventive faculty can be strengthened by seeing clearly “those very 
vital relations between what the actor really does in the story 
and the thing the author is trying to reveal 
about his character.” 


By THOMAS H. UZZELL 


Formerly Fiction Editor of Collier’s, and Author of “Narrative Technique.” 


One of the most striking and important 
discoveries I ever made as fiction editor and 
instructor in fiction writing was that prac- 
tically all beginners’ manuscripts which 
were rejected were rejected for much the 
same reasons. In saying this, I have in 
mind especially the structure or plot of the 
story. I once made a list of some hundred 
causes of failure in a hundred rejected 
manuscripts and discovered that there were 
only about ten varieties. All of the re- 
jected authors, in other words, were com- 
mitting one or another of a dozen errors. 

Since this discovery, several years ago, I 
have found the same thing to be true with 
the plots of beginners’ stories. The young 
writer’s mind, as yet unschooled in the 
niceties of human character, the subtleties 
of technique, and the mystery of what the 
ublic wants, seems inevitably to fall into 
In this article, therefore, 


P 

the same errors. 
| want to set forth, in the order of the fre- 
quency with which they occur, those prize 
errors in beginners’ manuscripts, so that 


you, the reader, may avoid them. If you 
have on hand, say, a dozen rejected manu- 
scripts, I will wager you what you will that 
you will find at least three of the five errors 
mentioned below represented in your manu- 


| find that students who learn sharply to 
appreciate why these weak plot types are 
weak and learn how to avoid them have 
learned a good half of all there is to learn 
about the skillful management of narrative 
Here they are, with illustrations : 


material. y 

(1) The Low Cunning Plot: A wife dis- 
covers that her husband is falling in love 
with another woman. She decides to win her 
husband back by making the other woman 
ridiculous. Knowing that the other woman 
s uncultivated and not used to polite society, 
she stages an elaborate and formal dinner 
rhe other woman, by the crudity of her be- 


havior, is made ridiculous to the husband, 

who is cured of his infatuation and returns 

to his wife. 

The weakness is in the motive of the 
main character, the wife. It does not give 
the wife a good opportunity for a genuine 
display of character. Why? 

There are two ways in which a man may 
solve a difficulty interestingly. One is by a 
genuine trait of character, such as honesty, 
courage, cowardice, boastfulness, 

The other is by what we shall call 
“low cunning,” namely, by “putting over 
a slick one’ on somebody. Now, low cun- 
ning may be possessed by anybody regard- 
less of his character. The saint and the 
sinner alike may be cunning; the babe and 
the sage, the knave, and everybody save the 
fool. Hence it is that low cunning never 
reveals character in the deeper sense. 

Psychologically, low cunning is an animal 
trait. The cat, the fox, and the ’possum 
possess it. The buzzard circling overhead 
waiting for his prey to die; the tiger hiding 
beside the water-hole for the helpless deer 
to appear; the fox running through the 
stream of water to cover its trail from pur- 
suing hounds—such are animal activities of 
low cunning. They are interesting as story 
material for immature minds and for this 
reason we find “Aesop’s Fables,” the 
“Uncle Remus Tales,” and many of the 
thrilling adventures of folk heroes based on 
them. For this reason again we find that 
the more trite and crude the fiction in a 
given magazine, the more low cunning plots 
you will find in it. 

Compare the animal tricks mentioned 
above with the cunning of a mother who 
hides behind the door with a switch under 
her apron, waiting for the return of her 
reca'citrant son! [Equally exalted is the 
conduct of a wife who takes money from 


1 


moral 
avarice. 
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her husband’s pocket, cutting a hole in the 
pocket to make him think he lost the money. 
Of the same dramatic pattern is the act in 
the plot given above of the wife who wins 
back her husband by playing a trick on her 
rival. True, there is a difference between 
her act and that of the mother with the 
switch and the wife with the scissors; her 
purpose is more laudable; she feels im- 
pelled to use cunning because she loves her 
husband. It is, we may say, cunning with- 
out being “low.” This difference suggests 
a way to remedy low cunning plots and give 
them a more genuine character appeal. 
We can improve the appeal by improv- 
ing the character itself. Granted the wife 
loves her husband. As the plot now stands, 
she is the type of woman who will stoop 
to anything to get her husband back; she 
is willing to forfeit her own dignity and 
possibly the respect of her husband. To 
improve the plot we need only say that the 
wife is of the type who thinks as much of 
her dignity and her husband’s respect as 
she thinks of her husband’s love. She 
might therefore be pictured in the presence 
of the husband and his lover, silently suf- 
fering, her heart breaking, unable to do 
anything. The outcome here might be 
either the death of any one of the three, or, 
if a happy outcome is sought, the wife 
might win her husband back by a heroic act 
of kindness to the other woman herself or 
by her fortitude, or her faith in him. 
(2) The “Come To Realize” 


Plot: 
Next in the order of frequency with which 
it appears in beginners’ manuscripts comes 
the plot type which, for want of a better 
name, I call the “come to realize” plot. The 
reason for this name can be seen from a 
criticism of the following plot action: 


A young girl plans to elope with a hand- 
some deceiver. The girl’s mother knows that 
the man is a waster and that he will never 
make a good husband, and that her daughter 
is attracted to him only because of his flashy 
and superficial charms. The mother, in order 
to protect her daughter, confesses in an emo- 
tional scene, that she, the mother, in her 
youth, ran away with such a man, came to 
grief, and has suffered from it ever since. 
The daughter, witnessing her mother’s emo- 
tion, decides that she will not run away with 
the handsome deceiver. 


Innumerable stories have been written 
and many of them published with dramatic 


action following the pattern in this plot. 
They may well be “true to life,” and, when 
skillfully handled in the writing, they can 
be made both beautiful and effective. Let 
the writing, however, be ever so beautiful, 
the drama of the story is weak. It contains 
a fundamental weakness which can be seen 
by submitting the action to simple tests of 
logic. 

As the plot stands, the reader is inter- 
ested mainly in the conduct of the young 
girl, The dramatic conflict is: Will she 
run away with the handsome deceiver, or 
won't she? A theme is suggested here, and 
also a complication in the fact of the 
mother having had the same experience, 
but the main interest is centered upon the 
character of the young heroine. 

What is her character trait? At the be- 
ginning of the story she is so madly infatu- 
ated that she is about to run off with the 
young man; at the end of the story, she is 
less madly infatuated with him, so that she 
decides she will not run away. Here is a 
definite character change. Now, such 
changes undoubtedly occur often enough in 
real life. The test we must apply, however, 
is not whether or not a thing is true to life, 
but whether or not it produces an emotional 
effect, whether, in other words, it is genu- 
inely dramatic. 

If a young girl is determined to elope, 
it is quite conceivable that some tremendous 
force might prevent her from so doing. If 
her infatuation is very great, and the force 
which prevents her is also tremendous, there 
results a clash and possibly a powerful 
story. The interest in this case would be 
the nature of the force which prevented her 
eloping and the story would be a complica- 
tion story. In the case given, however, the 
only force brought to bear upon the young 
girl to prevent her eloping is simply telling 
her that her mother once did the same thing 
and now regrets it. This is by no means 
a serious obstacle. Everything depends 
merely upon the young girl’s ability to 
imagine herself undergoing the same suf- 
fetings her mother did, and deciding to 
spare herself such sufferings. Some girls 
would do this; just as many would not. 
Herein lies the weakness of the obstacle. 
The girl changes her opinion without any 
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great force being brought to bear upon her. 
She simply “comes to realize” that -her 
previous plan was a bad one. 

(3) The Mistake Plot: Another type 
of plot against which the writer must be on 
his guard is that built on a mistake or hoax. 
A typical case is the following: 

The story begins with the description of 
the horror of a man who has just murdered 
his friend. The thing was done after a 
quarrel. The man is horrified. Will he be 
executed? He thinks he will be unless he 
conceals the body. After great torment, last- 
ing through most of the night, he wraps the 
body up, carries it outside and buries it in a 
remote place in the woods. He returns to his 
room and is still suffering from the agony of 
fear and is about to collapse, when suddenly 
he opens his eyes and finds himself looking 
into the sympathetic face of a trained nurse. 
It is then explained that he and his friend, 
chemists, were experimenting with a special 
form of anesthetic. The hero went under 
without expecting to. The story is what he 
dreamed. 

Another form of this plot pattern possi- 
bly more commonly found among beginners 
is the following: 

A woman left alone by her husband is very 
much afraid of an attack by burglars. Finally 
she thinks she hears one trying to get into the 
house. She locks the doors and windows; 
still the marauder tries the doors and win- 
dows. Finally he forces one of the doors, 
and she comes in conflict with him in the hall. 
Being terrified into a display of unusual en- 
ergy, she struggles with the man, until, when 
she is about to be desperately injured, she 
discovers that the man is her husband who 
was trying to get in without waking her. He 
did not call out to her because he thought 
that if she was his wife she would have let 
him in. He supposed that she was the new 
cook, turned thief. 

I do not say that plot patterns of this 
type are devoid of all interest. Like plots 
built on low cunning, they appeal only to 
readers of low intelligence. For this reason, 
very few editors, indeed, buy stories built 
around such episodes unless there is a great 
deal more to the narrative than the mistake. 
The trouble with the mistake plot is that 
it cheats your reader quite as much as the 
victim in the story. 

When I read a story I want to enter into 
the spirit of the events. If it be adventure, 
| want to feel that I, too, am being pursued 
by cannibals, along with the hero, or am 
clinging to a derelict in a howling typhoon. 
lf it is a character story, I want to see and 
hear the men and women, laugh with them, 


cry over their troubles, and help them strug- 
gle through crisis after crisis. Now, if you, 
the author, suddenly show me at the end 
that all the excitement is a put-up job, you 
rob me of the thrill I got. And it is just 
for this thrill that I read your story. 

In the first plot outline above, for in- 
stance, the chemist’s strange dream might 
inspire him to try the same experiment 
again with the object of trying to remember 
a lost secret or find a lost loved one while 
anesthetized. The account of the further 
experiments would be the real story. The 
fight between husband and wife, in the 
other instance, might be made the beginning 
of an interesting quarrel or reconciliation. 
In each case the mistake would be a com- 
plicating factor and not the complication. 

(4) The Plot Solved by Coincidence: 
Acts of “low cunning” and acts involving 
“mistakes” we have learned in the accounts 
of these types of plots, can be used with 
dramatic effects when they appear as gen- 
erating circumstances of a crucial situa- 
tion and not as the solution of it. The same 
thing may be said of the coincidence or 
dramatic “accident.” Let us examine this 
use of coincidence. First, here is a typical 
faulty use of coincidence—a student plot 
solved by accident: 


A son ruins himself by gambling. He has 
been put out of his home by his stepfather. 
He continues to gamble and, running out of 
funds, gives his I. O. U. for sums far ex- 
ceeding his bank account. He appeals to his 
mother who loves him dearly. She pawns her 
jewels to save her son, without, however, 
letting her husband know, certain that if she 
told him he would make a terrible scene. Her 
husband does ask for the jewels, and the 
distracted mother is about to collapse with 
fear, when the son slips the jewels back where 
they belong, informing his mother that he 
had taken another plunge, won a big pile of 
money, redeemed the jewels and—“Here they 


are!” 
This plot is solved by accident. The dra- 


matic conflict was a struggle between the 
father on the one hand and mother and 
son on the other. The issue was created by 
the son’s heavy losses at cards. Winning 
or losing at cards, we may grant is purely 
accidental, yet the boy’s losses at the be- 
ginning, as part of the generating circum- 
stances, are adniissable; after all those 
losses, however, td have him suddenly win 
(Continued on page 59) 





Turning Pictures Into Dollars 


Fourth of a series of studies on the camera as essential to every 
writer's equipment, going fully into the subject of the 
picture field, equipment, operation and markets 


By A. H. BEARDSLEY 


Editor of “Photo-Era Magazine’ 


WHY THE WRITER SHOULD 


In this series we have been considering 
pictures from the point of view of their 
human interest, their story-value and their 
salability, if good. Now, we will turn for a 
moment to the writer and why he or she 
should make pictures. Immediately certain 
questions come up for an answer. Does it 
really pay? Isn’t there a lot of messy work 
about making photographs? How can one 
be sure that good results will be obtained? 
Isn’t it just a big gamble? After all, do 
pictures really help to sell an article? Isn’t 


a photographic outfit very expensive? How 
can developing and printing be done in a hall 


bed-room ? 

Obviously, I have not stated all the ques- 
tions that might be asked nor all those that 
have been asked me during the past fifteen 
years. It just beclouds the issue to con- 
sider them. The outstanding and positive 
fact is that it does pay every writer to be 
able to make good pictures. If he writes 
iiction, he can sell the pictures separately ; 
if he writes business or travel articles he is 
“out of the game” unless he has photo- 
graphs. Imagine, today, the National Geo- 
graphic, Scribners, Asia, Travel, Woman’s 
Home Companion or any first-class illus- 
trated magazine filled with just articles and 
no photographs. The National Geographic 
would be virtually robbed of a!l that makes 
it one of the finest—if not the best—maga- 
zine in the world. Really, the making of a 
good photograph with which to illustrate 
an article is just as much part of the article 
as correct grammar and punctuation. 

In my own magazine we have lately re- 
ceived some exceptional material relating to 
the photography of birds and animals. The 
very heart of these well-written articles 
would be gone were there no photographs to 
prove the value of the camera for nature- 
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study. In fact, I should never have con- 
sidered the material at all without illustra- 
tions. 

Many editors of illustrated magazines 
are in a similar position. Now and again, 
a short “filler” without pictures is welcome 
merely to fill in the gaps between long illus- 
trated articles. However, a long article— 
no matter how well written—is seldom 
wanted by the editor of an illustrated pub- 
lication. Of course, there are always ex- 
ceptions; but I speak from my own ex- - 
perience. Therefore, again I say that it 
pays the writer to make good pictures to 
accompany his articles. 


Why Pictures Pay 

Now let us see why it pays. Let us-sup- 
pose that I am writing an article on the vari- 
ous types of tractors and the work that each 
is designed to do. It would require several 
paragraphs and considerable mechanical 
knowledge on the part of the reader to 
make my description absolutely clear, if I 
succeeded even then. One picture of the 
tractor in question, doing what I said it 
could do, saves the long explanation and 
proves that what I say about the tractor is 
true. Moreover, it visualizes for the reader 
the construction, type and general appear- 
ance of the tractor under consideration. In 
short, it seems to clinch the description. 
For this reason the article is more convinc- 
ing, more authoritative and more valuable 
to the editor. Without the pictures, the ar- 
ticle might bring $10.00; but with six pic- 
tures it may bring $16.00, or $1.00 for each 
illustration used, and thereby be more to 
the liking of the editor and the reader. 

Again, let us suppose that I am writing 
an article on the conditions in the slums of 
a great city. I am trying to influence the 
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reader to do his part to support a clean-up 
campaign. I tell him that the streets are 
unclean, the back alleys piled high with 
refuse and the people are living like animals 
in crowded, unsanitary, fire-trap tenements. 
All very true; but here is a picture of the 
very streets that I say are unclean. 

Sure enough the old tin cans, ashes and 
rubbish appear in the picture of the back 
alley, and in the third picture are the very 
people crowded together in the dirty, tum- 
ble-down rooms of the tenement. My state- 
ments are corroborated, by my pictures and 
my article has the weight of legal evidence. 
Moreover, the pictures, if made by myself, 
prove that I really visited the slums and am 
writing about conditions which I studied at 
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close quarters. The same article without 
illustrations would lack the “punch” that 
is so essential in material of this type. 


Picturizing Your Travels 


Once more, let us imagine that I have 
just returned from a trip to Switzerland. I 
am writing especially of Lake Geneva, its 
beauty, the magnificent mountains, the 
quaint villages and picturesque peasants. I 
dwell upon the historic Chateau of Chillon 
near Montreux, the grandeur of the Dent 
du Midi at sunset and the attractive setting 
of Vevey. 

No matter how well I may choose my 
phrases or whatever reputation I may have 


(Continued on page 58) 





What isa ‘ 


Bad Break’’? 


Continuing the author’s practical studies in the mechanics of humor, and 
pointing out markets for unconscious humor in the press. 


By HENRY FISHER 


Jokes to the right of them, jokes to the 
left of them; into the valley of pages rode 
the six hundred bad breaks. This rep- 
resents the average amount of bad breaks 
sold by the writer at the rate of from 
one to three dollars each. 

Now, you will ask, what is a bad break? 

A bad break is a word, sentence or para- 
graph appearing in any newspaper or peri- 
odical, so constructed that it really sounds 
funny when viewed from a humorous angle. 
Many times a typographical error will con- 
stitute a bad break. The want ads of the 
daily paper offer a great field for the bad 
break scout. These columns are replete 
with humorous phraseology, as ads are 
usually written by the masses and not by 
paid authors. 

Not long age Judge conducted a page en- 
tirely devoted to bad breaks. For the best 
one received every week the publication 
awarded five dollars. All others published 
received one dollar each. While Judge no 
longer features the bad break page, they 
are still in the market for bad breaks. Proof 

this is borne out by the fact that the 


writer received a letter from Judge recent- 
ly asking for bad breaks. I submitted them 
the following day and received a check 
for them the following week. Their rate 
of payment is one dollar each. The follow- 
ing represents some of those purchased : 


COLD FACED WOMEN—BEWARE! 

Witnesses testified that Gross threw a cup 
of coffee in his wife’s face because it was 
cold—New York Evening World. 

Of course, to the lay reader, the humor 
does not stand out prominently. But to the 
humorist there is the hilarious angle shin- 
ing brightly. The reporter wished to convey 
that the coffee was cold. I read the pas- 
sage, supplied my own title and put it over. 
The best way to submit a bad break is to 
clip it from the paper, paste it upon a sheet 
of white paper, type your name and address 
in the upper left-hand corner, place the 
title over the clipping and the name of the 
paper from whence it was clipped directly 
under the cliping. 

And here we have some good bad breaks 
that were clipped from the want ad co‘umns 


(Continued on page 57) 





Some Questions of Literary Ethics 


Plagiarism and “near plagiarism” as seen by the Editor 
of an important group of papers. 
By FE. LEIGH MUDGE, Ph. D. 


Associate Editor of Young People’s Publications, 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 


Every profession must develop its own 
ethics. While the same general ethical 
principles apply in every human relation- 
ship, there are special situations and rela- 
tions peculiar to each profession or occupa- 
tion, and out of these must grow our recog- 
nition of certain distinctive and special 
ethical principles. If the members of a pro- 
fession are to get on together in satisfac- 
torily working harmony these principles 
must be recognized and strictly regarded. 

The ethics of literary work have been too 
frequently misunderstood or disregarded. 
Being an editor I am concerned for the 
integrity and original value of the material 
which I accept for publication. Being a 
writer I am jealous for the high honor of 
the writers’ profession. May I be permit- 
ted a few observations on literary ethics as 
I see it? 

There is, of course, no question as to 
actual plagiarism, the presentation of the 
work of another as one’s own. Whatever 
value may be in a piece of plagiarized writ- 
ing it is merely misappropriated, stolen, and 
such pilfering of literary goods is properly 
recognized by law as a serious crime. Per- 
haps few writers realize how serious a mat- 
ter this is. Suppose a story or a poem from 
a copyrighted magazine is copied, sent to 
another magazine under the name of a 
plagiarizing writer, accepted, paid for and 
published. The periodical publishing it is 
liable, to the extent of heavy damages, even 
though the editor bought the manuscript 
in good faith, believing it the original work 
of its professed author. Perhaps actual 
plagiarism should not be considered a mat- 
ter for literary ethics at all, for the plagi- 
arist is really not a literary worker. Were 
he a real writer, with a writer’s love for his 
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work he would do some sort of original 
and sincere writing. It is amazing to what 
lengths some of these copyists carry their 
literary pilfering. To offer a hymn froma 
church hymnal to an editor of religious pub- 
lications seems like carrying coals to New- 
castle, but it has been done. One persistent 
plagiarist even offered me Longfellow’s 
“Psalm of Life.” Do you wonder that we 


are anxious to discover any sign of the 
work of a plagiarist ? 

More difficult to deal with are the cases 
of near-plagiarism. The near-plagiarist 
sees, let us say, an informational article in 


a standard magazine. He changes the word- 
ing of the article more or less, often less, 
and considers it his own property, to be sold 
to any editor who will accept it. The ac- 
ceptance of such an aritcle is on the basis 
of the work done as the original article un- 
less it is due to a very high valuation of the 
verbal changes from the original. To sell 
such an article is not honest and honorable 
literary practice. 

A third type of literary malpractice is the 
sale of duplicate copies of a manuscript to 
two or more editors. The syndication of 
manuscripts to various publications is per- 
fectly allowable, provided the parties to the 
transaction understand what is being done. 
But to sell a manuscript to one editor and 
then later to another, with no indication that 
it is sold subject to syndication, is as truly 
fraudulent as plagiarism. 

There are some who approach closely to 
the form of dishonesty last mentioned with- 
out actually selling identical duplicates. 
Thus an article is written for the ABC 
magazine and then the wording is changed, 
the arrangement of material is slightly al- 
tered, although the actual information con- 
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tent is practically the same, and the re- 
vamped manuscript is sent off to the XYZ 
magazine. To be sure this approaches a 
little closer to literary honesty, but it marks 
a low sense of responsibility. The high- 
minded writer will either dig up material 
for an original article on the subject he has 
once used or he will choose another subject 
jor good honest work. 

The writer for whom the future holds 
promise will not be satisfied with basing his 
writing on the source work of others. He 
will be looking for the pure gold of original 
material. He will hammer out something— 
be it a golden crown or a horseshoe on his 


own anvil. He will write directly from his 
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own first hand experience. For the well- 
qualified and original-minded writer there 
is plenty of material. 

Editors have their limitations. Every 
writer, when he receives a printed rejection 
slip, realizes how fallible an editor’s judg- 
ment must be. We have financial limita- 
tions so that we cannot always pay the rates 
we would, we have space limitations which 
absoiutely restrict our purchases ; but we are 
all, [ am sure, interested in the daily search, 
through reams of manuscript, for the origi- 
nal soul who knows how to express some 
real and vital message within him. through 
the medium of our good, familiar mother 
tongue. 








Bringing Home 


the Unavailable 


Manuscript 


A simple and inexpensive means of getting the mislaid story 
or article started on its way home. 


By FELIX KOCH 


If there is one trial more severe than all 
others in the path of the half-way prolific 
writer at all, it is the task of getting home 
(to submit somewhere elsewhere) the un- 
available manuscript. 

“Send us what you believe we can use!” 
editors will write, most graciously, when 
returning some other offering from said 
man, 

lle does! The manuscript departs, and 
for a month at least it isn’t good form to 
so much as inquire about it. 

At the end of the month a note can be 
sent-—but finding one particular manuscript 
of the many then in the mails takes time, 
time that might be more profitably put to 
the writing of other manuscripts. 

ven so, send the query and, a hundred 
chances to one, it wins no reply. Again and 
again you may have to send an inquiry in 
the wake of the distant, kidnaped brain- 
child, before finally wearing down the edi- 
\or's patience and so winning him to send- 


Author of “How to Syndicate Manuscripts.” 





ing it home. Those subsequent cards, too, 
take time to write and address. 

As against all this, I know of a writer in 
the midwest who has printed, in lots of 
five thousand each, stiff private mailing 
cards of a brilliant red—as best catching the 
eve in a crowded post. 

Face of the card—for those who would 
use this method—follows the postal require- 
ments at top, viz: 





Private Mailing Card 
Authorized by Act of Congress 
May 19, 1898 
Postal Card Carte-Postal 
This Side Is Exclusively for Address 

In order to save having this stencilled on 
the card by postal clerks, with all attendant 
delays, whenever queries are registered by 
the exasperated writer-man, as a last resort 
to have them bring replies, the line, “Per- 
sonal Receipt Required,” appears just be- 

low and off a bit to the left. 
In order that the card may fit Sunday 
editors of newspapers, miscellany editors of 
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LOST, STRAYED OR SHELVED 


SOME MANUSCRIPTS 
WITH UNMOUNTED PHOTOGRAPHS 


ENTITLED 











the same? 


If lost, could you use a mss. on this subject? 


the stray effusions back. 


These mss. were mailed you, postage prepaid and envelope enclosed for return, some months ago. 
If you've used any or all of them, won’t you send us a copy of the issue containing 


If you returned. them and they failed to reach us, or if they should have failed to reach you, won't 
you kindly let us know RIGHT ON THIS CARD—which we'd so much like returned? 


Possibly you were an humble contributor once. 


Let us hear from you, WITH THIS CARD, at any rate, and we'll thank you ever so much! 








If so, you may recall how hard itswas to bring 


Felix J. Kark, 
ILLUSTRATED FEATURES OF TRAVEL 
“THE QUEER CORNERS MAN” 
CINCINNATI, O:. U. S. A. 








The Message Side of the Card 


the weeklies and proper editors of publica- 
tions otherwise, the address, “The Feature 
ditor,” then follows. 

Many nations have rulings whereby pos- 
tal cards, undelivered because the addressee 
has moved to places unknown, are destroyed 
without further word to their sender. As 
a consequence, should a stated publication 
meet its natural death, and fail to return 
manuscripts to the writer in point, he might 
continue sending query cards to the end of 
time, nor guess why he had no reply. 

Against that, across the left end of this 
card, are the words: 

POSTMASTER: Return Postage GUAR- 
ANTEED. Please notify for same if ad- 
dressee is not found. 

It is worth the cent he pays ‘postage due’ 
on return of the card to be able to cross 
that publication off his files, and the mss. 
indicated on the ledger as “Lost.” 

The other side of the card is the result of 
long experiment toward meeting all queries 
which may come up for answering in such 
work, and also to attract instant attention to 
the card. 


Note that beneath the ruled lines, in fine, 


neat print, there follows a broken query, 
spaced to invite reading: 

“These MSS. were mailed vou, postage pre- 
paid and envelope enclosed for return, some 
months ago. 

“If you’ve used any or all of them, won't 
you send us a copy of the issue containing 
the same? 

“If you returned them, and they failed to 
reach us, or if they should have failed to reach 
you, won’t you kindly let us know, RIGHT 
ON THIS CARD,—which we'd so much like 
returned ?” 

But for this, editors would often reply 
that “the mss. as to which you inquire, etc.” 
leaving the writer-man to search pages of 
files before finding which may be the mss. 
in point. 

; “If lost, could you use a MS. on this sub- 

ject? 

“Possibly you were an humble contributor 
once. If so, you may recall how hard it was 
to bring the stray effusions back. 

_“Let us hear from you, WITH THIS 

CARD, at any rate, and we'll thank you ever 

so much!” 

Then follows in the lower right corner 
the man’s name and address. Across from 
this, the lower left corner has the line: 
“These MSs. were —’’—which the 
recipient has only to fill in and then return 
the card. 
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Intimate Notes on Novel Writing 


The sixth of a series of articles on the craftsmanship of the novel 
by one who within a space of six months has sold his first novel and had 
‘wo more ordered for book publication and a fourth for serialization. 


By HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 


Author of “Other People’s Live’s” and (ordered) “The Untenanted 
Heart” and “Bella Bids Herself Good-bye.” 


THE STYLE BUGABOO 


(ne does not learn how to write. One 
writes, or one doesn’t. One knows how or 
one doesn’t. 

However, all who know how to write do 
not write, and many who can never write 
even fiction attempt literature. Nero be- 
longed to the latter class. 

In order to become artistically succesful 
writers all should learn every science and 
practice every art that will lend to one’s 
proficiency in literary expression. If one 
can write, that is the way to learn to write 
well. How many writers—and aspiring 
writers—do it? 


[hen comes a day when one unlearns all 


the rules and preparatory forms. In the 
zest and inspiration of the subject matter 
and its re-presentation, one forgets the 
“howness” of composition and ceases to 
write by rote and reason, but composes 
through sheer invention! On that day one’s 
style is born! Literally, one’s literary po- 
tentiality is born. 

Style is the term by which the bugaboo 
of one’s academic and suckling years in 
writing is called. Professors of Literature 
employ it majestically all through their pon- 
derous courses. Their students are ad- 
monished to look for it between the lines of 
every author they read. Whereas, if they 
were to find it that author would be lost as 
an artist, for style is something he exhales 
like breath. He maintains his literary being 
by it; we know it is there potentially and 
intrinsically, else he would not be existent 
vibrantly and vicariously within ourselves. 
We can not see his style, but we can detect 
it like an invisible aroma hanging over his 
written pages. It is his spiritual self become 
an external living force that will carry on 
and on. 


A friend of mine told me recently, “I'd 
know I was reading something of yours 
always whether or not it had your name to 
it.” I felt complimented at first. It may 
have been intended as a compliment, but if 
it was sound criticism of my work, then 
it revealed a flaw in it. This style-some- 
thing is ever changing in one’s work in the 
same ratio as the author of the work that 
exudes his style changes. In those writers 
whose style becomes an unchangeable trade 
mark it stands forth as a sign of deterior- 
ation. For example, take Robert W. Cham- 
bers and his “stylish” work—which has not 
a vestige of that spiritual force which, for 
want of a happier term, we shall call style. 


Style is Fluid 


Style then is fluid and style like one’s 
soul, grows or deteriorates daily. The 
growth and development of one’s spiritual 
life is clearly marked by one’s style. Style 
is personality-plus. Recently I finished 
reading Mrs. Edith Wharton’s “House of 
Mirth”—keenly disappointed. I had read 
previously some of her later work. The 
difference in style was appalling—if her 
earlier novel may be said to have any at all. 
Style must progress or be annihilated. 

How I have looked for style in the writ- 
ings of the masters! I have even done the 
very bad thing of emulating their style in 
the mistaken idea that I was thus forming 
one of my own! You can rob a man of his 
pocket-book, you can copy the cut of his 
coat, but you can never hope to take from 
him his literary style. For the moment you 
have gotten his style, he has you! It is not 
you who shall appear on the page before 
you, but the wraith of the man whose style 
you have appropriated. 
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So, in literary expression, I have always 
insisted that students at an early moment 
become themselves. This sounds easy, but 
it is very difficult. We lean long upon 
teachers, rules and the manner of those 
whom we seek to emulate. We must as- 
similate them all, as we do our food. Di- 
gestion turns the food into stimulating 
nourishment that chemically metamor- 
phoses into healthy sustaining living flesh 
that bears no slightest resemblance to the 
food itself. 

How then am I to tell you how to acquire 
style if I can not tell you precisely what it 
is? Style is sub-conscious more than it is 
self-conscious. When I become self-con- 
scious I cease to be my natural self. I act 
rather than function. The moment I begin 
acting J] am imitating someone else, even 
though that someone be my unnatural self. 

Style is Living 

Style is living and therefore dies when 
As well take the Cremona apart 
to find the source and mechanics of its 
glorious tone. The source of the writer’s 
tone-expression is just as intangible as the 
tone itself—it is to be found in the beauti- 
I know my 


dissected. 


ful spirit of inspiration itself. 
soul liveth. I can not show you my soul, 
but I can prove to you that it exists—by 
drawing you a picture, by carving a figure, 
by writing a poem, by telling a tale, by 
erecting a temple, by composing a melody, 
by creating a drama. Whereupon you shall 
see or hear a vision! Your soul shall throb 
in recognition and response. Thus the artist 
not only proves that the soul exists and that 
he has one himself, but also that you have 
a soul as well! What a glorious privilege! 
He speeks through his style. 

Without doubt, style is what differen- 
tiates the expression of great and small 
among us writers. The word is confusing. 
A beggar may dress in the style of a king 
and a king don the rags of beggar, but they 
would still keep their states if not their sta- 
Style is fraught with taste, innate 
just-rightness. In 


tions. 
selection, refinement, 
writing it is not a garment, it is not some- 
thing put on, rather it is a personality, 
something we put in. 


“Addison for style.” Why? Because the 


personality of Addison flickers gently 
throughout his writings. But why pick on 
dear old Addison? Every good and great 
writer is exemplary for his style, else he 
wouldn’t be good and great. Read and di- 
gest his cadence, by all means. Some of his 
beauty will sink deep into your soul and 
form beauty when it travails. 


The Writer’s Style 


“Teach me, O Lord, to become more and 
more myself!” is an excellent prayer for the 
writer. Many a one would be better if he 
could throw off the shackles. There’s only 
one effectual way. Whether it be a novel, 
or a short story, or a poem you are going to 
write, it must be all your own. And you 
will never get it until it gets you! Then 
the characters become your creations. You 
will be inspired to go on. Inspiration will 
show you the way. Do it your own way— 
guided by sound technique, however, and 
just laws. There will be style in what you 
turn out under those conditions. There 
will be an authentic ring of truth to it. 
Somebody else will get the thrill you had in 
creating it. Even if the editor or publisher 
does not accept it, he will be constrained to 
remark, if he is honest, ““There’s something 
about this story that hits me, the author of 
it can write. I’m going to watch him.” It 
was your style creeping out, as it will al- 
ways creep out. 

If we employ examples at all for the pur- 
pose of studying style, we might take pas- 
sages or chapters from the work of any 
author and refer to it as being “characteris- 
tic.” The more characteristic a portion of 
a writer’s work is, the more sure we may 
be that it was created under the spur of 
inspiration, Yet style is something more 
subtle than merely characteristic. A ges- 
ture or a nervous habit may be character- 
istic, whereas a certain twinkle in the eye, 
timbre of the voice, a gentle look may be- 
long to one person in all the world—that is 
his or her personality. So it is with his 
manner of expressing his thoughts in writ- 
ing—there is a twinkle, a timbre, a look, 
that is his alone in all the world. That 1s 
his style, his inmost self seeking expression. 

We all have a personality, and personality 

(Continued on page 56) 
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A Convenient Manuscript Record 


A simple method of keeping a history of one’s manuscripts is 
of first importance as an aid to successful selling. 
Here is a record that has made good. 


By G. H. HEALD, M. D. 


Having tried or examined a number of 
manuscript recording devices, I have adopt- 
ed a triple-entry system which involves little 
extra trouble, and in the end is a trouble 
saver. Thinking that it might appeal to 
some of the readers of THE Writer’s D1- 
cest, I give herewith a description of it. 

The outfit consists of a three-by-five card 
index case, containing two guide cards, la- 
belled, respectively, “Accepted,” and “Nu- 
merical”; and a set of alphabetical guide 
cards. This provides for four files: a 
writing file, in front of the accepted card, 
behind it an accepted file, then behind the 
next card a numerical file, and finally the 
alphabetical file. 

The record cards are of bond paper, cut 
to three-by-five size. These serve as well 
for records as the bristol-board cards, and 
are much more easily manipulated in the 
typewriter. 

When a story is starting on its maiden 
trip, records are typed in triplicate, one 
original and two carbons, which in this 
description will be called “Card 1,” “Card 
2,” and “Card 3,” respectively. On these 
cards are typed, in two lines, seven items, 
thus: on the first line, as near the top as 
possible, the serial number of the story, 
the title, and the number of words; on the 
second line (single-spaced), the number of 
illustrations (if any), the date, to whom 
sent, and the postage. 
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Card 1 is placed in the waiting file. It 
is the only card on which subsequent records 
are made. Card 2 is placed in the alpha- 
betical file, being located by the significant 
word of the title if there is one, otherwise 
by the first word of the title, omitting ar- 
icles, prepositions, and interjections. 


This list serves as a finder when the serial 
number of a story is not known. Card 3 
is placed in the numerical file, the last card 
always to the front. The faintest card 
should be used for this file, as it will be 
replaced by Card 1, when the record of the 
latter is complete. If, for convenience, the 
author has selected a number of possible 
markets for the story, these might be writ- 
ten in pencil on the back of Card 1, or on 
a separate card, attached to Card 1 by a clip. 
This will facilitate the remailing of returned 
stories without delay. 

The waiting file and the accepted file are 
temporary repositories for cards which 
later will be placed permanently in the nu- 
merical file. The waiting file contains the 
cards of all stories mailed but not yet re- 
ported on. When a story returns, the cor- 
responding card is taken from this file, and 
the date of rejection is entered on the right 
of the name of the publication. On its next 
trip, the date and name of the next publi- 
cation is added under the previous record, 
and the card is returned to the waiting file. 
If for any reason the story is not sent out 
at once, the card is attached to the story 
by a paper clip. 

When a story is accepted, to be paid for 
on publication, the date of acceptance with 
“acc” is added under the name of publi- 
cation, and the card is placed in the accepted 
file. When payment is made, either on ac- 
ceptance or on publication, the date and the 
amount are entered on the card under the 
name of the publication, the card being 
placed in its order in the numerical file and 
the corresponding Card 3 destroyed. 
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Should a story, after repeated trips, seem 
not worth the postage for further trials, its 
Card 3 is marked “abandoned.” If the 
story is not worth re-writing, the card is 
filed permanently in the numerical file. If 
it is to be revised, the card is attached to it 
by a clip, and it is laid aside until it is con- 
venient to do the revision. When the story 
is revised, a new number is given to it. 
On the old card is typed, “Revised, No. —.” 
On the new card, the new number is fol- 
lowed by the old number in parentheses. 





GHOST 2175w 
1/10/21 
1/16/21 
/24/21 
2/5/21 


79 CAESAR’S 
1/7/21 Century 
1/12/21 Harper 
1/19/21 Housek 
1/30/21 Story B 

Abandoned 
Revised No. 111 


No. 111 might read: 





111 (79) HOW I FLOORED CAESAR’S 
GHOST, etc. 2300w 








When the cards are made out for a story, 
the number is also written in pencil on the 


manuscript itself, on the back of the last 
It is 
also written on the carbon copy, in the right- 
hand upper corner of the first page, the cor- 
responding corners of the other sheets being 
cut off about an inch with scissors, so that 
when the stories are filed in order the num- 


sheet, inconspicuously in one corner. 


bers will be readily seen. If the manuscripts 
consist of only a few pages, they may be 
filed in folders, ten in each, the folders being 
labeled, 1-10, 11-20, etc. 

The numerical file contains the complete 
records of all manuscripts which have been 
paid for, also the original records of manu- 
scripts still “on the grind.” Working, or 
incomplete records of these latter are either 
in the waiting file or the accepted file. 

In connection with the manuscript rec- 
ords, one may also keep a Publishers’ Rec- 
ord, which may be either a bound book, 
or a loose-leaf book, or a card index. Each 
page or each card is headed with the name 
and address of a publication to which sto- 
ries have been sent, or only of those which 
have accepted stories. That is, it might 
be a record of all stories sent out, or it might 
be a record of only the acceptances. 

For the purpose of this record, it is feasi- 
ble, instead of cards, to use 3x10 bond 
paper, ruled and printed something like the 
above, but with more space for the title, 
and folded in the middle, so that the name 
of the publication is at the front. Sucha 
record will show at a glance how you have 
been treated by each publication (price, 
promptness, etc.), and what type of story it 
prefers as follows, remembering that the 
name and address of the publication appear 
above and to the left: 
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HE KNEW 
By Ipa M. THomas 


“Making waste paper baskets! 
’Tis such a prosy vocation. 

I wish my husband had chosen 
A higher occupation.” 


Said the bard: “Your pardon, madam, 
That statement is not so; 

There’s poetry in waste baskets, 
A fact I’ve reason to know!” 
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Studying Your Markets 


Why it is expensive to send manuscripts to hopeless markets, and 
why the wear and tear on one’s disposition, on one’s hope- 
fulness and one’s ambition handicap the writer. 


By JAMES KNAPP REEVE 


| would like to use a bit of the space that 
the editor of THe Writer’s Dicest has 
kindly allotted me, to thank its many read- 
ers for the helpfully suggestive letters that 
they send me from time to time. One that I 
have just received intimates that some dis- 
cussion of the psychology of the writer’s 
craft and the writer’s viewpoint of his own 
work would be appreciated; and asks for 
a list of works on psychology to be used in 
vriting, with data (analyses and formulas) 
which may be of actual value to a»writer as 
applied to his work, 

Now that all is very good, and a study 
of the science and psychology of the literary 
art could not but be helpful. Some of 
these days I will act upon this suggestion 
and devote a little space to it if Mr. O’Don- 
nell will permit. But just now, I want to 
talk about something that I feel will be of 
more direct practical value to the majority 
of Te Writer’s Dicest readers: 

This morning, a correspondent sent me 
a manuscript that had been rejected by 
Live Stories and The Century. To an edi- 
tor all things are possible. Yet I cannot 
conceive of the bent of mind or the literary 
judgment which would make a writer think 
that a story might be equally acceptable— 
or acceptable at all—to two magazines of 
such diverse character and purpose. 

It is this inability to judge the standards 
and needs of the various publications, that 
is responsible for more rejections, and more 
disappointments on the part of writers 
than any other one thing. And the evil 
goes a bit further than the mere rejection 
of the manuscript, for an editor unavoid- 
ably becomes prejudiced against a writer 
who will bother him with contributions 
which a single glance shows are clearly un- 
suited to his pages. 

A writer may get advice about markets 
and act upon same with some assurance 


that he is not committing the unpardonable 
sin of sending stuff to a market that could 
not possibly want it. But far better than 
to depend upon any advice in this matter 
is for the writer to devote sufficient time to 
the study of the various periodicals to 
which he hopes to become a contributor, so 
that he may know for himself in at least a 
genéral way, the class of work that would 
probably interest the individual editor. 

It is expensive work to send manuscripts 
out to hopeless markets. It is not only the 
postage, but the wear and tear on one’s dis- 
position, one’s hopefulness, sometimes the 
deadening of one’s ambition. 

We have heard a good deal about the 
need of a library of text-books for writers. 
I have talked about this myself. But how 
many of THe Wariter’s Dicest readers 
have ever thought of establishing for them- 
selves a library of periodicals for consul- 
tation? There are two or three hundred 
publications in the United States that use 
short stories. There are some forty or fifty 
that constitute a recognized market for 
these. How many of them do you know, 
not by name, but by contents? What do 
you know about the preference of each for 
stories of action, of adventure, of humor, 
of melodrama, the psychological story, the 
sex story, etc.? And what do you know 
about their preference as to lengths—1,000, 
2,000, 5,900, 10,000 or 15,000 words? 

A little investment in current literature 
would be to your profit. Suppose you spend 
five dollars for say a current copy of each 
of twenty-five leading publications. Go 
over these carefully, and note down the 
different sorts of material used, the special 
character of stories desired, length, etc. 
Then make a card index in which all these 
facts plainly and briefly are set down. 
When you have finished your story, or arti- 

(Continued on page 53) 
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The Technique of Verse Writing 


Article Number Twelve in Mr. Kennedy’s series of A, B, C 
studies in the writing of poetry. 
By THOMAS KENNEDY 


Instructor of English at Carnegie Institute of Technology. 


POETIC DICTION 


To everything there is a season, and a time 
to every purpose under the heaven: : 

A time to be born, and a time to die; a 
time to plant, and a time to pluck up that 
which is planted; ; 

A time to kill, and a time to heal; a time 
to break down, and a time to build up; 

A time to weep, and a time to laugh; a 
time to mourn, and a time to dance 

A time to rend, and a time to sew; a time 
to keep silence, and a time to speak; : 

A time to love, and a time to hate; a time 
of war, and a time of peace. 

—The Preacher. 

And that quotation so thoroughly ex- 
hausts the subject of poetic diction that I 
think little remains to be said. 

When we have asserted, as did somebody 
who was asked for a definition, that style 
consists of “proper words in proper places,” 
we close the discussion—or open it, all ac- 
cording to the point of view. Such a pro- 
nouncement may be very well for the past 
master of the art of writing. The novice 
might be justified in demanding a bill of 
particulars. 

Properly speaking, there is no such thing 
as poetic diction. Both prose and verse 
should be written in correct and effective 
English; the language of one does not nec- 
essarily differ in the slightest from that of 
the other. And yet one is so perpetually 
beset by people who imagine that the poet 
uses a special language, that certain words 
are unpoetical, that the language of verse 
must be “flowery” or pretty—in short, by 
people who believe verse to be something 
beside good English, that a few precepts 
and examples might prove beneficial. 

Wordsworth, in one of his amusing and 
amazing prefaces, stated plainly that the 
language of poetry should differ in nothing 
from the language of ordinary cultured 
prose. Elsewhere, he proved his rule by de- 
parting from it. No human being in his 


right mind ever imagined he was using good 
English when he said in sober prose: 

The fowl domestic and the household dog. 

Nobody ever remarked with the idea that 
he was talking seriously: 

The more that he does work, the more 
Do his weak ankles swell. 

Taken by itself, every word above is good 
English; it is only the manner in which they 
are combined or the purpose for which they 
are used that is offensive. 

Wordsworth aside, nobody in our genera- 
tion, outside of a church service or a po- 
litical gathering, ever used such language 
as this without intent to be mock-heroic: 

O thou that roll’st above 

Round as the shield of my fathers, 
Whence are thy beams, O Sun, 
Thine éverlasting light. 

To head off the inevitable horrified pro- 
test of misunderstanding, let me hasten to 
add that nothing in the world forbids verse 
to be mock-heroic, amusing, or even ludi- 
crous in its tone. All I maintain is that it 
should be none of these things without in- 
tending to be. Paradoxical as it may seem, 
slang may be good English; bad grammar 
and the barbarism may be in perfect taste, 
if the context demands them. One does not 
expect the common British soldier to ex- 
press himself with the diction of a bishop of 
the Established Church. When Rudyard 
Kipling has him say, 

I don’t know whose damn column I’m in 
Or where we're trekkin’ or why, 
the writer violates no rule of correct dic- 
tion, because that is the way his character 
actually talks. 

I have expressed these truths many times 
for young writers, only to be met with po- 
lite skepticism. “That may be all right,” 
say these doubters, “but I know that what 
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| write does not sound like what the ac- 
knowledged masters of Eiglish verse have 
written. They did have a special language ; 
they must have had one; otherwise they 
could never have produced such exalted 
and beautiful poems,” 

Though ordinarily a patient man, I am 
capable of being aroused. This idea, after 
| have heard it a hundred times or more, is 
capable of infuriating me. Walt Whitman 
and Harriet Monroe quoted—some- 
thing like this: “To have great poets we 
must also have great audiences.” Either of 
then might have come a good deal nearer 
the truth by saying: To write great poems 
we must have great ideas and emotions. 
And that is the answer I am likely to give 
the doubting versifier who pleads the cause 
of a special diction. 

Technical difficulties aside, the trouble is 
due in almost every case to the fact that the 
versifier has nothing to say, or lacks the 
determination to figure out exactly what he 
does want to say. In either case, he will 
clothe his ideas or half-ideas in the bor- 
garments designed for _ other 

The inevitable result will be that 
they do not fit. Half of the mediocre poetry 
written today is bad, not through technical 
difficulties, but through the fact that it is 
embodied in phrases borrowed from earlier 
poets. Veneration for the classics is a good 
trait; trying to force our ideas into the 
mold of their expression is a vile one. 

One of the great poems of the late Nine- 
teenth Century is “The Hound of Heaven,” 
by Francis Thompson. Listen to the open- 
ing lines: 


said 


rowed 


thoughts. 


I fled Him, down the nights and down the days; 

| fled Him, down the arches of the years; 

I fled Him, down the labyrinthine ways 

Of my own mind; and in the midst of tears 
[hid from Him, and under running laughter. 

[f | am not mistaken, the most striking 
characteristic of these lines is their sim- 
of expression. Not one word or 
not one word-order would call at- 
tention as inappropriate were it to occur 
i good prose. With few exceptions, the 
same trait marks the rest of the poem. With 
pertect simplicity of expression, the writer 
presents a dazzling profusion of beautiful 
and striking images : 


plicity 
phrase, 


I pleaded, outlaw-wise 
By many a hearted casement, curtained red, 
Trellised with intertwining charities ; 


Across the margent of the world I fled, 
And troubled the gold sien of the stars, 


I was s heavy with the even 
When she lit her glimmering tapers 
Round the day’s dead sanctities. 
I laughed in the morning’s eyes. 
Even the linked fantasies, in whose blossomy 
twist 
I swung the earth a trinket at my wrist, 
Are yielding; cords of all too weak account 
For earth with heavy griefs so overplussed. 


Always it is the image that startles and 
attracts attention. Neither the words nor 
their arrangement would be objectionable in 
good prose. True, the poem is thoroughout 
highly lyrical. The poet has not at all sac- 
rificed his music to his expression; neither 
has he sacrificed his expression to his music. 

There is the trick, if you must insist on 
the use of ledgerdemain as one of the poet’s 
resources. I can not reveal any secret 
method of producing such magical combina- 
tions. All I have to suggest is that the 
writer have something to say, and use ordi- 
nary hard work in fitting that something 
into its one inevitable form of expression. 

If I am now seemingly about to con- 
tradict myself, the contradiction is only 
apparent and not real. 

“Poetry,” to quote Dr. Francis B. Gum- 
mere, “instinctively shrinks from colorless 
and abstract talk. Prose concerns itself 
with the sense ,alone, but poetry always 
seeks a concrete image. Therefore it tries 
to restore a fresh and suggestive force, a 
pictorial force, to our speech. It leaves 
the beaten track of language, turns away 
from it.” 

After all, what Doctor Gummere says is 
that poetry attempts to steer away from 
word-combinations that have become hack- 
neyed, or worn out from habitual use; to 
express itself in vivid and specific language. 
So does any competent writing, either in 
prose or verse. Examine any good hand- 
book on English composition; the rules 
there stated for effective writing are vir- 
tually all of them equally applicable to verse 
and prose. 

(“Poetic Diction” will be continued in 
the August WRiITER’s DiGEsT.) 
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Our Short Story Contest Winners 

The judges in THE WrRriTeErR’s DIGEST 
short story contest have announced the 
winners of the two prizes, as follows: 

First prize, Miss Mabel Gibson, Holly- 
wood, California. 

Second prize, Mrs. R. E. Hotaling, New 
York City. 

The first prize will be published in Brief 
Stories Magazine, in an issue which we will 
announce as soon as Mr. Kofoed, Brief 
Stories Editor, has scheduled it. 

The judges commented to us upon the 
high quality of the stories submitted in the 
contest ; they reached their decision in many 
cases only after the most careful study of 
several manuscripts. Naturally there will 
be many disappointments—several thousand 
of them, in fact. But not getting in on 
one of our prizes does not imply lack of 
merit, as the rejection slip people put it, 
but merely means that in some respect or 
other the stories selected were just a little 
closer than the others to being ideal. 

For our own part we want to thank every 
reader who has contributed to the success 
of this contest by entering their stories, and 
by the patience they have exhibited in wait- 
ing for. the return .of their manuscripts. 
Naturally, with so many stories entered, a 
good deal of clerical work was involved, 
with considerable time required if mistakes 
and confusion were to be avoided. But all 
manuscripts have now been returned—and 
we have the details. completed for a new 
contest—the best yet—elsewhere announced. 





Up North 
The word connoisseur will enjoy the 
strange words and phrases that flit in and 
out of George Allen England’s new book, 


- cause he doesn’t think he has it. 


“Vikings of the Ice,” having to do with 
the Newfoundland sealers. “Pinnacle tea,” 
is not, as you might suppose, something 
with a kick in it, but is water made from 
melted ice; a ship that leaks is “weepin’,” 
while “synagogues” are the men’s bunks, 
To “word out a piece” is to while away 
time singing and reciting old ballads. To 
indulge in “lobscollameed an’ waggle-me- 
jaw-water-talk” is to talk nonsense. Nails 
used for attaching trousers to suspenders 
are called “hippers,” while “calibogus” is 
liquor made from spruce beer. “Hell” ap- 
pears in frequent combinations, as “hard as 
de hobs o’ hell,” meaning very hard, and 
“hell’s alley” meaning very far or nowhere. 
The phrase “hell’s flame” is used in various 
ways, as “a hell’s flame smart man,” who 
is an extraordinarily clever one. A boss is 
a “cockabaloo,” a nap a “doss-down,” a 
“chow-round” a discussion, and a “poor 
sailor” a farmer. 





Writing the Songs 


Whoever said that he wouldn’t care about 
ruling a people if he could make its songs, 
voiced a popular sentiment, for more peo- 
ple are trying to write songs today than 
are attempting to be President—even more 
than tried to get the Democratic nomina- 
tion. We understand that somebody else 
once said that in order not to be President 
you have to be right. But for the song 
writer there is the additional need of writ- 
ing right. 

Now song writing is one of two literary 
forms (the other is the motion picture) 
which in the novitiate’s mind do not re- 
quire a careful study of technique as a 
condition to success. The short story writ- 
er knows that he must understand the con- 
struction of a story—and if he doesn’t show 
many evidences of technique, it isn’t be 
The same 
is true of poetry—and here the analogy 
would be amusing if it weren’t tragic in so 
many cases. The individual who would not 
attempt a lyrical poem because he didn't 
understand its technique, yet will dash you 
off a song lyric without a moment’s hesi- 
tation—yet the processes are identical! 
Meter, rhythm, rhyme, feeling, poetical 
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and felicitous wording and phrasing, figures, 
allusions, compression of thought—an un- 
derstanding of these things is conceded by 
everybody to be necessary if one is to write 
a poem, and yet they are just as essential 
in writing a successful song as in writing a 
poem. Pick up any ballad number and 
analyze is carefully, and you will see how 
like a poem it is, with certain features that 
adapt it to song purposes. Even the wildest 
jazz number will be found to conform to 
some of the laws that govern verse con- 
struction, and with a slightly different ar- 
rangement would often make a very accept- 
able humorous poem. 

We are not seeking to dissuade anyone 
from trying to write songs, but we do want 
to emphasize the necessity of a more seri- 
ous approach to song writing; we want to 
make the reader see that a song poem, like 
any other poem, must be constructed, not 
thrown together. 


Serial P 


\Ve note the announcement of a book on 
“The Story of Canned Foods.” Strange to 
say it came in the same mail with the an- 
nouncement of a new edition of Bacon! 





The Language of Art 


Waldo Frank, in a volume reviewed else- 
where, has a paragraph about mystery that 
ought to be read by every writer who wants 
to be more than a mere spinner of phrases. 
“Mystery means something outside itself, a 
not-knowing, a balking and blanking of ex- 
perience,” says Frank. “Whereas the ex- 
perience of mystery is the beginning of 
participation in a truth merely beyond the 
scope of our accepted words. The man 
who receives mystery in his mind is already 
part of the truth: for mystery is the first 
apperception of truth and is ineffable only 
in terms of inadequate language. Neither 
mystery nor truth is ineffable ... What 
is ineffable is conventionalized language... 
the set of symbols which have crystallized 
a consciousness smaller than the experience 
attained by man. The language that ex- 
presses Mystery is Art.” 


And the man or woman who is going to 
be the artist will have a mind that is moved 
and touched by a sense of mystery. Not 
mere curiosity, but a pervading sense of the 
mystery of life. All the great poets have 
sensed this mystery of existence from 
Homer down, even the jolly ones like 
Chaucer, and all the great humorists (it 
was sublimated in Mark Twain), and it is 
found implicit in all the great novelists. 

And, significantly enough, we find it the 
mainspring of all new civilizations and new 
thought and art miovements—as_ witness 
early Italian art, the Scandinavian sagas, 
and the earliest Gaelic folk lore. It is when 
civilizations become fixed and things are 
taken for granted that the sense of wonder 
and mystery dies. And that is why the 
artist must be forever creating his own 
world to live in. 





That That 


One of our readers, after perusing our 
editorial note about “English as She Is 
Prepositioned,” attended an Esperanto class 
and reports the following incident: 

“In Esperanto the subordinate conjunc- 
tion ‘that’ is represented by the word ‘ke,’ 
and the demonstrative pronoun by ‘tiu.’ 
In discussing which one would be the 
proper one to use in a certain sentence 
under consideration, one of the men uncon- 
sciously perpetrated the following: 

“*T do not think that that that that you 
used is correct.’ ”’ 





FAIR WARNING 
By WricuT FIEeLp 


I can forgive the editors 

For sending back my stuff; 
Though brief their words 

And curt their thanks, 

I find them quite enough. 

But ah, some editor now courts 

A doom he little recks, 

For printing them on little slips, 
On pink and blue and rustling slips, 
That cause my heart to skip a beat 
With joy as false as it is fleet— 
They look so much like checks! 
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SLASHES AND PUFFS 
By La TOUCHE HANCOCK 


A little bit of instruction, a little bit of advice, a little bit of amusement, and a little 
stroll in the Garden of Memory, where bloom the flowers of experience, bitter and sweet— 
where the saddest words are not “Good Bye,” but “Do You Remember?” 
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CRITICISM THAT KILLS 


This age might be termed a mushroom 
age. Everything seems to spring into being 
over night, and that, I suppose, is why the 
average amateur writer thinks he must 
write a first story overnight, and sell it the 
very first trip out. At any rate, that seems 
to be his attitude. Very few beginners seem 
to realize that the writing profession is a 
business just like any other profession, and 
that he must, to be successful, prepare him- 
self for it. It is a tedious game and full 
of many pitfalls that he has to discover 
for himself. 


It is a big day in a critic’s life when he 
opens his mail and finds a story freshly 
new in theme, style and philosophy. In 
spite of the story’s imperfections, the writ- 
er’s undeveloped talent sparkles through it. 


And it is from a new client! A new client 
and one who can write! All of his critical 
fervor rises to the surface. He is enthusi- 
astic about his new find, and his possibili- 
He wants to help get started off just 
right. Not only eager, but anxious, to help 
this beginner to find himself. So the critic, 
to show that his heart is in the right place, 
gives him a complete revision for the price 
of a criticism, and sends the story back to 
the voung author feeling that he’s done a 
big thing by this new client. But—has he? 
According to the client, he has not! This 
kind of criticism or revision was the very 
last thing the mushroom writer wanted. 
What he did want for his money was to be 
told that he’d written a masterpiece, and 
that without the crossing of a “t” or the 
dotting of an “i” he is to send it to The 
Saturday Evening Post and back would 
come his check for it promptly. 

Now in time this writer might have made 
his work to meet the requirements of the S. 
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ties. 


E. P., but, alas, he is not willing to serve 
his apprenticeship. So he throws up his 
hands. It is no use! He can not write an 
acceptable story, and he stops trying. So 
the amateur with a natural gift for writing 
flings his talent into the discard because he 
hasn’t stamina enough to develop it. 
* ag 

The successful writers will all tell him 
the same story of patience, postage stamps, 
and writing, writing, writing! 
liner when asked how to succeed in the 
writing profession, answered: “Don’t take 
anybody’s advice. Find the line you like 
best, whether poetry, drama, foolishness or 
obituaries, and stick to that line. And then, 
after you have written a carload of stuff, 
maybe some of it will stick with the maga- 
zine editors.” This advice is sound and 
good. I agree with the man who said it in 
every particular, except “Don’t take any- 
body’s advice.” If by “anybody’s” he means 
the world at large he is right, but I believe 
every struggling young writer needs con- 
scientious and wholesome advice from peo- 
ple who are capable of giving it. 

ok 2 * 

Rejection slips should not discourage an 
earnest writer. They are a part of his busi- 
ness. Successful or even famous authors 
have their stories rejected along with the 
amateur, and some of these rejected stories, 
possibly the amateur’s among them, will be 
accepted by other magazines. “The only 
disgrace is in being discouraged.” 

These subjects have all been done over 
and over before, but they must necessarily 
be reviewed ever so often for the sake of 
the amateur writer who subscribes to a lit- 
erary magazine seeking knowledge along 
these subjects. They are all new to him. 
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For instance, people often write to me: 
“| read where there are only seven plots. 
What are they?” Frankly, I don’t know. 
In my many years of writing I’ve never 
found it necessary to know them, or just 
why they are limited to seven. Arthur S. 
Hoffman answers this question cleverly in 
his “Fundamentals:” “I’ve forgotten who 
first said that there are only seven—or is it 
nine or five ?—plots in the world, but, who- 
ever he was, he’s done a good deal of dam- 
age; with that hopeless dictum looming be- 
fore their eyes it is not to be wondered at 
that many writers strive half-heartedly or 
not at all for originality of plot, etc.” 

* * * 

Receiving a first check for a piece of 

work is a great event in the young writer’s 


life, and is supposed to give him his biggest 
thrill. Yet I know the getting of a check 
from an editor will never give one of my 
friends the “grand thrill” such as she ex- 
perienced when she read a few pencilled 
words of encouragement on a rejection slip 
from a big publication not so long ago. In- 
stead, that pencilled notation served a far 
greater purpose than the receiving of a 
check. It put new courage into her flagging 
spirits—gave new faith in the merits of her 
story-—to her this rejection really means a 
step forward—the big first step. No doubt 
a check would have been welcomed, and a 
thrill experienced upon receiving it, but it 
surely could not have given the stimulus to 
work all the harder that those few encour- 
aging words brought to her. 





Some Active Scenario Markets 
WRITER’S DIGEST Sends Out a Questionnaire. 


In order to bring up to date our motion 
picture market list, we recently sent out a 
questionnaire to the various producers: 


l. Are you willing to consider material by 


\Ve would like to reproduce all the re- 
plies, but we have room only for those 
which seem to offer a market for the writer 
of scenarios, 

There has been considerable agitation 
concerning this field—as to whether it is 
possible to market photoplays at all; our 
purpose in securing the information asked 
for in the above questionnaire was to as- 
certain the names of such producers as 
seem to afford something of a market. We 
pass on this information just as it was given 
us, feeling that in some direction there may 
possibly exist a market for certain kinds of 
material. We have numbered the inquiries 
ind the corresponding replies will be found 
as follows: 


Mason Wadsworth Producing and Distrib- 
uting Co., D. D. McCarthy, Scenario Editor, 
110 East 42nd St., New York City. 

1. Yes. 

3. One reel. 

Pg gS Laboratories, Inc., 

.. New York City. 

ve ' Yes. 

2. Industrial motion picture scenarios, 1, 2, 
+ reels in length, covering the romance of 
the various commodities of life. 

3. 1-2-3 reels. 


Visugraphic Pictures, Inc., 
St., New York City. 

“In response to your inquiry, we are pro- 
ducers of industrial-educational motion pic- 
tures, and while we do carry on campaigns 
on health and other subjects, still we do not 
have offered to us any material by free lance 
or other writers, as do the theatrical pro- 
ducers. 

“Should a free lance writer, however, sub- 
mit to us a scenario which might be sold to 
an industrial concern, we would certainly con- 
sider it and be perfectly willing to reimburse 
him were we in turn able to interest any indus- 
trial concern in having the picture produced. ” 

General Film Mfg. Co., James Douglas, 
Scenario Editor, 6800 Delmar Blvd., Univer- 
sity City, St. Louis, Mo. 

1. Absolutely yes. 

2. Western 5-reelers; Mexican 
2-reel domestic comedy-dramas, 

Peninsula Studios, Milton Gatzert, Scenario 
Editor, San Mateo, Calif. 

i. es 

2. General. 

(Continued on page 5A) 
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A SIMPLE WORD MEASURE 


Fettow Day’s Work Fans: 

I have noticed several ways of estimating 
the number of words in your manuscript ex- 
plained in different writer’s papers, but I 
use a different one, which I like quite 
well. 

I take a strip of strong paper about two 
inches wide and insert it in my typewriter. 
Estimating the number of words to the line 
as twelve, I put twelve down about an inch 
from the top of the paper and as near the 
right edge as I can. The next line (double 
speced) I put down 24, then 36, 48 and so 
on the length of the paper which corre- 
sponds to my manuscript paper, 11 inches 
long. This brings 360 at the bottom of the 
strip. Now my measure is done. 

If I have an article and I wish to know 
how many words it contains I take my 
measure and place the 12 on the first line 
of the manuscript. The other figures fall 
on the other lines correctly, and the figure 
which falls on the last line is the number of 
words which the manuscript contains. This 
is a quick and effective way for estimating 
the words on first pages of stories or on 
short articles, for, of course, one may quick- 
ly decide on the average number of words 
to the full typed page. 

CHESTER W. COLBURN. 





A COMPLETE PERIODICAL LIST 


Dear Mr. Farrev: 

During my somewhat lengthy experience 
in the magazine and newspaper contributing 
field, I have tried many ways and means of 
keeping my publication lists new and com- 
plete, and while the specialized markets 
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THE DAY’S WORK 


AN OPEN FORUM FOR WRITER’S DIGEST READERS 
Conducted By MALONE FARREL 


In writing to the Forum, kindly address all letters to the Forum Editor, care Tue 
Writer’s Dicest, 22 East r2th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
hear from you on any subject of interest to writers. 


He 


And remember, the Forum wants to 
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published in The Writer’s Digest are of 
indispensable value in their way, it takes 
time to keep them alphabetically compiled. 

To make up for this, I have found the 
Standard Reference Rate Service, pub- 
lished by the B. & B. Service Corp., of 
Chicago, to be of great help. 

While it is published as an advertising 
rate medium, I find it to contain perhaps 
the most complete and authentic compila- 


tion of newspaper, magazine and trade. 


paper publications in existence, and revised 
and issued monthly. 

Names and addresses of publications are 
given, together with much additional in- 
formation of interest to the correspondent 
and magazine writer, as well as the adver- 
tising writer and solicitor. 

I am not recommending: this publication 
in an advertising way, but because I have 
found it of real value as a ready-reference 
list, and wish to pass the suggestion on to 
others to whom it may perhaps be of value. 

BERTRAM ROBINSON. 

Spartanburg, S. C. 


(We know this to be a valuable sugges- 
tion from our own experience. The only 
drawback, unless you are engaged in the 
advertising business, is the price, which 1s 
ten dollars —M. F.) 





WHO’S WHERE IN WISCONSIN? 
Dear Mr. FARRELL: 

Just noticed the question that Ernest C. 
Barber has brought up in your department 
regarding the return of eight, ten and 
twelve-thousand-word manuscripts. I have 
just disposed of a ten-thousand-word man- 
uscript to Ace High, which has not yet been 
published. How they intend to treat it I 
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don’t know ; but I believe it will be handled 
as a short story. 

Could it be that Mr. Barber’s stories are 
five-thousand-word stories, but wuninten- 
tionally padded, going on when the story 
should stop, or starting before the proper 
place? This is a suggestion that I believe 
many will find useful, and a point that | 
have discovered after much study. 

| also have discovered that many maga- 
zines take stories that are consistently of 
one length, while others have stories that 
vary greatly in the number of words. | 
would suggest that Mr. Barber vary his 
market hunting. 

(an any of our Wisconsin readers tell me 
of any writer’s club in the state, or in Mil- 
waukee? So far, I have not been able to 
locate one, and if any one knows of one 
won't you please give me the grip and pass- 
word? 

| want to take issue with Mr. Barber 
over his likening The Digest to a whip. 
It’s more like a hand reached down from 
the higher rungs of the writing ladder, and 
now that I’ve got a grip on that hand, I’m 
not going to let go. 

May the sun never set on “The Day’s 
Work.” 

Gorpon E. WaRNKE. 


654 35th St., Milwaukee. 





WE STAND BY WHILE A READER 
SAYS IT FOR US 


Dear Day’s Work READERS: 

I want to let Mr. Farrell, the publishers 
and all of my fellow subscribers know how 
much I appreciate The Writer's Digest. 
To me, who have been painfully groping, 
struggling with the difficulties of composi- 
tion, The Digest has held out a helping 
hand. The assistance it gives has been in- 
spiring, in that it furnishes helping hints 
on writing and the selling of stories and 
plays. 

The desire to become a successful writer 
has lain in my heart for more than ten 
vears. Other claims, however, prevented 
me from seriously undertaking thé work 
until about a year ago. 

In those days I had no one to guide me. 





A FREE BOOK FOR WRITERS 


ALMER Institute of Authorship (affiliated with 

Palmer Photoplay Corporation) announces the 
issuance of ‘“The New Road to Authorship,” a 
book of vital importance to writers, known and 
unknown. It is free. 

The book will be valuable to short-story writers, 
novelists, scenario writers, advertising writers, play- 
wrights, journalists. 

It discloses the causes which have brought about 
a new and revolutionary type of literature—ex- 
plains why publishers and photoplay producers face 
an alarming scarcity of acceptable story material 
—reveals why they are now encouraging new 
writers by offering cash inducements totaling over 
$100,000 for stories and plays—tells how scores 
of men and women hitherto unknown are winning 
success as writers. 

Aiding the Institute in discovering new writer; 
are a number of America’s most distinguished 
leaders in the publishing and photoplay worlds. 


Free Scholarships 


Palmer Scholarship Foundation, administered by 
the institution, gives ambitious men and women 
an opportunity to obtain Palmer training and 
service free by providing fifty free scholarships 
each year, in addition to rewarding annually the 
authors of the best screen play and the best short 
story submitted by students with the Palmer 
Medal of Merit and big cash awards. 

“The New Road to Authorship” is not intended 
for children, and only thoughtful men and women 
are invited to clip the coupon below. 


Send This Coupon Today 


seecaeseses, 


Palmer Institute of Authorship, 
(Affiliated with Palmer Photoplay Corporation) 
Division 1508, Palmer Bldg., Hollywood, Calif. 

Please send me without cost your book 
: “The New Road to Authorship” and your Bul- 
: letin containing details of Palmer Scholarship 
Foundation. 
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All corre-pondence strictly con*dential 
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WRITERS—Manuscripts correctly pre- 
pared for publication at low rates. 
Terms, samples, etc., on request. 


J. L. SCHOLL 
Authors’ Agent Angier, N. C. 
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WRITERS! 


Manuscripts typed in proper technical form. 75c per 
thousand words; poems, 5c perline. Work guaranteed 


to be accurate and neat. Carbon copy. 
ZOE ALLEN 
81 Main Street Danbury, Conn. 
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WRITE FOR THE MOVIES 


TURN VOUR TALENT INTO MONEY 


Stories Wanted ) Mt dh 


Valuable Money-Making Field 


‘Iry it! Mail us stories or ideas in any FORM at once 
for FREE examination, criticism, and advice. We give 
our honest services to amateurs who would convert their 
thoughts into DOLLARS. No experience necessary. 

WE COPYRIGHT STORIES TO PROTECT AUTHORS! 
Our Editorial Service is supervised by a nationally known 
— picture director, critic, novelist, and photoplay 
writer. 

Free booklet sent on request. 
CONTINENTAL PHOTOPLAY 
STUDIOS 

154 Nassau Street, New York 








ART OF 
VERSIFICATION 


By J. BERG ESENWEIN 
and MARY ELEANOR ROBERTS 


Suite 1112-14, Dept. E 


This is the most complete, practical and helptul 
book ever written on the principles of poetry and the 
composition or: all forms of verse. Edwin Markham 
says: ou certainly have swept into one volume 
all of the chief facts con- 
cerning the technique of 
verse. There is no better 
book than this one for 
those who wish to study 
the art of versification.” 

Some of the many im- 
portant subjects treated 
are: The Ten Elements 
of Poetry. The Choice of 
Words, The Analysis of 
Verse, Rhythm, Rhyme, 
Meters and the Stanza, 
Blank Verse, Dramatic 
Poetry, The Ballad, The 
Lyric, The Sonnet, Light 
Verse, Satirical Verse, 
Humorous Verse, Parody, 
Helps in the Study of 
Poetry, etc., etc. 

With this book at 
your side, you can mas- 
ter the problems of 
meter, rhythm, rhymes, 
marketable forms as the rondel, 
delet and sonnet; you can build up your poem 
into suitable stanza lengths; you will understand 
the technique of the parody and, above all, “the 
language of poetry.” 

Handsomely bound in cloth, gold lettering, gilt 
top, 311 pages. To obtain this splendid volume, 
merely send us the coupon with the postpaid price 
of $2.00 (bill, postal order or check) attached. 








THE ‘ART OF 
VERSIFICATION 














intricate but highly 
rondeau, ron- 


such 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: Please find enclosed $2.00, for which 
please send me a copy of “The Art of Versification.” 














In answering advertisements, please 
say you saw it in WRITER’s DIGEsT. 


I had more of the endless helps, hints, in- 
spiration—the many attractive special fea- 
tures offered by The Writer's Digest—the 
generous and willing co-operation of the 
different departments—the guiding hand, 
to point out exactly what I should and 
should not do. I know that nearly all suc- 
cessful writers have succeeded only after 
years of bitter experience. For—they 
had no one to point out the pitfalls on 
the Road to Literary Success. 

But I need not. I am more happily sit- 
uated. The Writer's Digest solves my prob- 
lems—overcomes my obstacles—clears my 
path-—cuts the pie, as the saying is—to the 
point where | can expect to attain literary 
perfection, and realize my burning aspira- 
tions. 

My Working Library consists of : Roget's 
Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases; 
The Art of Story Writing ; How to Prepare 
Manuscripts; The Thirty-six Dramatic Sit- 
uations; Where to Sell Manuscripts, and 
numerous to mention. Then | 
books, the works of famous 


many too 
also have 
authors. 

[ also have a complete writing equip- 
ment. The room—or should I say “den” 
—is large and well lighted by two windows 
facing east and two facing south. I have 
all kinds of inspiring pictures and trophies, 
gathered on my travels through the dif- 
ferent parts of the United Sattes and for- 
hanging on the wall. 


Roy JOHNSON. 


eign countries, 


Rush City, Minn. 





MAKING A SPOILED DAY COUNT 
Dear FELLow Workers: 

Certain of my days a week are set aside 
for literary work. On these days, when 
Friend Husband leaves for the office and 
the children start for school, my time is 
supposed to be my own. This was the day 
on which a special article was to be writ- 
ten to order. Before the typewriter was 
properly adjusted, visitors from out of 
town arrived—the kind that like to stay and 
All day long it was a series of in- 
first one thing and then an- 


visit. 
terruptions, 
other. 
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At the close of an imperfect day I sat 
down, picked up the Writer’s Digest which 
had come in the morning mail, and read the 
article by Felix J. Koch on “Making Many 
Stories From One.” Then I began to won- 
der if my spoiled day could be turned to 
some account, and listed the things which 
might be used: 

Cousin Jennie had seen me trying to re- 
move a discolored mark from the inside of 
a teacup and had suggested that salt would 
do the work quickly. Item one, for a 
woman’s journal. While we were sewing 
she had given me several practical hints 
which could also be turned to good account. 
\ly neighbors down the street had stopped 
to tell me of the latest bright saying of her 
young hopeful. Cousin Jennie had _ re- 
sponded with stories of what children in her 
town did. These would go to several daily 
papers and be worth a dollar each. My next 
door neighbor, a high school girl, tempor- 
arily disabled because of a sprained wrist, 
had dropped in to tell me of the Mother’s 
Day banquet which her Sunday school class 
was giving, Also to criticize the teacher for 
the attitude she took on certain questions. 
Result: A write-up for a Sunday school 
journal on the banquet; another on the 
criticism of the teacher. Small son had 
come from school filled with the plans for 
i May Party which his school was putting 
on. A visit to the school would bring de- 
tails that would make a good article for a 
school journal. Revised this could be used 
for a Sunday school journal. Before leav- 
ing for home, Cousin Jennie had talked over 
plans for laying out my somewhat neglected 
flower garden. Result: A practical article 
for a woman’s magazine. 

Next morning, as soon as the deck was 
cleared, the typewriter was brought out, 
and before night all these short articles 


were ready for the mail. 
E. W. S. 













The Poet’s First-Aid 
DEAR MALONE FARREL: 

Just can’t help but write my apprecia- 
tions of the serigs of articles, “The Tech- 
nique of Verse Writing,” appearing in 
\VRITER’s Dicess, The articles that have 
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AUTHORS! AUTHORS! 


I have made a specialty of prepar- 
ing manuscripts, poems, etc., for the 
critical eye of the editor. My work is 
absolutely free from errors of any 
kind and arranged in proper technical 
form. 


You owe it to yourself and your 
work to see that your manuscripts are 
in the best possible shape before sub- 
mitting them to the editorial office. 


WRITE ME, and I will forward 
you a card showing the low price 


charged for this class of work. 
HELEN M. HALING 


2163 Clybourn Ave. Chicago, Illinois 











I TYPE—YOU WRITE 

Let Me Type — What You Write 
MSS, of all kinds typed, 40c per 1000 words. Why 
delay? Send me your manuscript right away. The 
best typing at the cheapest rates. Revision and cor- 
rections if desired. 

The Rex Typing and Revising Bureau 

733 S. 36th St. South Bend, Ind. 
+ 
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AUTHORS’ EXCHANGE 
Room 215 Kellogg Bldg., 1416 F St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Manuscripts revised, typed and marketed. 
Book manuscripts and novelettes wanted. 
Submit manuscripts. No reading fee. 
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SONGWRITERS 
DESIRING 50-50 COLLABORATION, 
WRITE ME AT ONCE. 
LEE ICE 
P. O. Box 443 Marietta, Ohio 








AUTHORS—Let me do your typing; manu- 
scripts copied by professional authors’ 
typist; work guaranteed satisfactory; also 
revising, criticising and marketing. 

AUTHORS’ SERVICE BUREAU 
344 So. 6th St. Louisville, Ky. 
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A “HOW-TO” BOOK 


An ounce of practical “how-to” advice is worth 
a pound of abstract discussion about theories of 
short-story writing. That is why every short-story 
writer should read and study— 


How To Write 
Short Stories 


(Subscribers’ Edition) 
By L. Josephine Bridgart 

Our regular trade edition of Miss Bridgart’s helpful 
book has been exhausted, but during the period of 
the Short Story Contest which we are conducting 
(see page 1) we are making it possible to obtain the 
“Subscribers’ Edition,” distribution of which we have 
been obliged to restrict to subscribers only, 


What the Editors 
Want 


Miss Bridgart has made a specialty of the short 
story market. She knows what the magazine editors 
want, Therefore, she discusses writing as a business, 
and clearly shows the great possibilities open to every 
ambitious writer of today. She then goes fully in 
the construction of the plot; how to choose theme; 
the importance of developing a pleasing theme—in 
fact she covers every essential feature in the building 
of a successful short story. These hints alone will 
repay any writer many times over for the price of 
the book, 


An Ornament to 
Your Library 


The book is beautifully bound in durable gray cloth, 
and will be a pleasing addition to your library of 
books on the writer’s art. 

The regular price is $1.00. 

This edition cannot be sold except to subscribers. 
But, by subscribing now and filling in the attached 
coupon, 


The Book Will Be Yours — 
Absolutely Free 


(If you are already a subscriber, just attach to the 
coupon the regular price of $1. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street Cincinnati, O. 





(USE THIS COUPON) 
WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati. 
Gentlemen: Herewith find enclosed $2 for a year’s 


subscription to WRITER’S DIGEST and a copy of 
Miss Bridgart’s “How to Write Short Stories.” 











appeared are well worth—to be emphatic, 
almost priceless to the would-be poet, and 
POET! 

“A Poem A Day!” is my slogan! A 
Poem A Day! And I can truthfully say 
that most of my knowledge of poetics came 
from articles in THE WriTER’s DicEst. 

JoHN JAMES ARTHUR, JR. 





The Writer’s Habits 


[t is a singular fact that the reading pub- 
lic resents that dissection of mind and habits 
which the fiction writer of the realist school 
makes of those characters which he draws 
from life. It is an invasion of all the rights 
a man has in his own habits. Yet let a 
writer come into the public eye and all the 
trivialities of his daily life are literally 
soaked up by the morbid and the curious 
minded. As a single example, “it is a fact 
that posterity has made a hero out of Robert . 
Louis Stevenson, not because he always 
wrote well, but because he often wrote in 
bed’’—thus Clayton Hamilton puts it in his 
“On the Trail of Stevenson.” 

Mr. Hamilton has rather overstated the 
case, yet the popularity of “R. L. S.” un- 
doubtedly was enhanced by a broad-casting 
of this fact. This morbid curiosity into the 
habits of writers, however, has worked 
havoc in more than one case of a nervous, 
high-strung temperament—notably, if we 
may be permitted to return to his case, in 
the case of Stephen Crane, the tragedy of 
whose life was deepened by the absurd 
stories which became current about his 
habits. Where thin facts were not present 
to support a monstrous tale of moral leprosy, 
stories were invented out of whole cloth. 
He was a cigarette fiend, he took dope; he 
was lecherous, and several precious stories 
cast aspersions upon his parentage. There 
was, of course, not the slightest basis in 
fact for any of these charges; all the facts 
of his life are now known and were then 
available, but clergymen who denounced his 
books, and librarians who hauled them off 
their shelves, did not want to go to the 
trouble of finding the facts. Crane took it 
all with what stoicism he could command, 
with a mind exhausted by a struggle against 
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short-sighted editors and imbecile critics for 
recognition. Only occasionally did a reac- 
tion take the form of a grim humor, as when 
he told a prying inquisitor in London, who 
was asking concerning his background, that 
his father was a Presbyterian cardinal, and 
the persecutor replied, “Oh, do Dissenters 
have cardinals in the States?” 

There is nothing to be done about it, of 
course; people’s minds are built that way, 
which is one of the reasons why people’s 
minds are so darned fascinating. But it can 
make a difference in our attitude toward 
those of our fellow craftsmen who have 
succeeded, and who, in the public eye, have 
become the object of apocryphal stories 
having to do with their private lives: We 
can refuse to believe them until they are 
proven, and give their narrator the lie when 
ve know the facts. 





MODERN IMPROVEMENTS 
By J. R. McCartuy. 


“I’m gonna be a artist,” 
Said da Vinci long ago; 

“ll paint a girl and make her smile 
At what she doesn’t know ; 

And all I paint I'll paint so well 
I'll live forever, Bo!” 


“I’m gonna be a artist,’ 

Said Mac Vinci yesterday ; 
“T’ll get an advertising job 

With ‘Formless & Decay’; 
Their ‘perfect hose for pinky toes’ 

I'll sell like—well—I’ll say!” 


“Tl wanta be a author,” 
Prattled Homer in his crib; 

“T wanta write a noble tome, 
Good pome on pome, ad lib; 

I’ll steal but little, nod but less’— 
Thus Homer, through his bib. 


“T wanta be a author,” 
Said young Homerson MacGoop ; 
“Tll write those lovely songs 
For ‘Dromedary’s Soup; 
Ill make ‘Saw Razors’ famous, and 
Pile greenbacks with a scoop!” 


to me and I’ll prove that fifty cents 
per thousand words brings the best 
manuscript typing in the country! 


Poems, four cents per line. 
Carbon Copy FREE 
Return postage FREE 
STANLEY A. A. STOTZ 
3721 W. Chestnut St. Louisville, Ky. ; 
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4 THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, S. T. C. 1836 Champa St., Denver, Colorado 


+ 
WRITE SALABLE STORIES 
The Author and Journalist’s Simplified Training 
Course in Short-Story Writing offers authoritative 
training in the writing of modern stories. Substan- 
tially praised by leading authors, editors and educa- 
tors. A strictly personal training for authorship at 
nominal tuition cost. Write for free booklet, ‘‘Short- 
Story Technique by the New Method.” 
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NOTHING BUT THE TRUTH! 


KNOW THYSELF! Banish Worry—Claim Success—Free Wonderful 
Horoscope by World Renowned Astrologer, tells you of your Talents, 
Abilities, Possibilities in Life, Character, Domestic and Business 
questions, ete. Send birth date, year, and 10c to defray post- 
age. Also copy and semi the follow ying as a specimen of your 
handwriting: ‘To know that which lies before us in Daily Life 
is the Greatest Wisdom. 

Write at once: §S. GARGILIS, Box 2771-SS., Boston, Mass. 














AUTHORS’ MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


All kinds of manuscripts revised and 
typed in correct form for publisher. 50c 
1000 words. 

205 Highland Avenue, 
Piedmont, California 











Manuscripts corrected and neatly type- 
written, ready to send to the publisher. 
Carbon copy free. Prices reasonable. 


NELLIE CLARK, 
320 S. First St. Vandalia, Ill. 











THE WEST IS THE BEST 


Have your stories, poems, lyrics type- 
written. All work with one carbon copy. 
1000 words, 50c. Poems, lyrics, 2c per line. 
MARGARET SPENCER COMPTON 
2517 N. Madelia, Spokane, Wash. 

















Writers—Whether professional or amateur, 
we offer a superlative, unexcelled typing 
service at 55c per thousand words. Revi- 
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GROVER BRINKMAN 
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Building Up a Working Library 
Chats About New Books of Special Interest to Writers 


TULULIAOEATUL ELLA 








VUUEDAL UNDE EATEN 


A READING POINT OF VIEW 


We talked the other day with a busy man 
who was, it seemed to us, the best informed 
person we had met in many a day. Best 
informed on current books, that is. This 
surprised us, because we knew him to be 
an extremely busy individual, with too little 
time to do more than just a small part of 
the splendid writing we knew him to be 
capable of. 

“Where do you find time to get through 
all your reading?” we asked him, when we 
had talked for some time on trends and 
tendencies and cross-currents in present day 
writing, about writing technique, and about 
modern criticism and style and other related 
topics. T’o our amazement he told us how 
little he did read, how little he had time 
for. Then when we asked him how come, 
he told us a secret that we want to share 
with the readers of this department. 

“Through the literary magazines like the 
Literary Review,’ he told us, “I keep in- 
formed of the high spots in what is being 
done in fiction, in poetry, in history, and 
biography, and in criticism, especially in 
criticism. Then I read what seems to me 
the significant books in every field, and 
weigh and analyze them carefully, fitting 
each one into my picture of current literary, 
into wy theory, or philosophy if you wish, 


of literature. It may be an Edith Wharton 
novel, or a Western action story—whatever 
it is, I stow it away into its particular place 
in my scheme of things. I spend nearly as 
much time in adjusting each novel or each 
poem to my theory of literature, or my 
theory to the novel or poem, as I do in 
writing. Consequently I don’t get as much 
reading done as I might, but it is worth it, 
because thus I acquire my. own individual 
standards by which I judge and measure 
everything I read. This helps me in my 
own writing because my reading cannot run 
away with me—I can always see the woods 
without the trees getting in the way.” 

There was implied in this (and this is 
the point I want to pass on) the supreme 
value of my friend the lawyer’s method, 
that it enabled him to approach each book 
from a very definite point of view, in the 
light of which everything he read took on 
significance for him. Then when he came 
to write his own things this point of view, 
this whole theory of writing, served as a 
background against which all that he read 
took on, not only a clearness and vitality 
due to his clear-cut conceptions of books 
and writing, but also, and in consequence, 
a significance of their own. 


Tt. Cc. OD. 





Thrice Told Tales 


Here is another collection of stories 
written by Columbia University students of 
short story writing—in this volume by stu- 
dents of Blanche Colton Williams. And— 
every story has actually been published in 
some magazine of national standing—the 
Saturday Evening Post, Pictorial Review, 
Good Housekeeping, American Magazine, 
etc. Some of the stories even have been 
reprinted in the annual volumes of the 
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(). Henry Memorial Prize Stories, as also 
in Mr. O’Brien’s annual classic of “Best 
Stories.” So popular has been Rose Gollup 


Cohen’s “Natalka’s Portion” that it has 
been included in five different volumes. The 
present volume is distinguished by the short 
account which each writer gives of how he 
got the idea for the story. 

But the stories here represented, of extra- 
ordinary merit though they are, do not con- 
stitute the only valuable feature of the book. 
I:qually interesting is the author’s introduc- 
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tion—which is not an apologia for teaching 
writing at all; she does not agree with the 
old dictum that “he who can do, does; he 
who cannot, teaches”: rather she believes, 
with the revised form of the old saw, that 
“he who can do, does; he who can think, 
teaches.” She does not agree that the teach- 
er of writing has to be on the defensive 
any more, in view of the excellent work 
which courses in writing are actually show- 
ing, and therefore in this introductory paper 
she takes an aggressive attitude throughout 
and shows, by actual results, that story 
writing can be taught—and more than just 
the mechanics of writing: something of the 
spiritual aspects of the art, too—matters 
that pertain to feeling and all that. 


“Thrice Told Tales: Thirteen Re-reprints 
of Stories.” Edited by Blanche Colton Wil- 
liams, associate professor of English, Hunter 
College of the City of New York; Instructor 
in Short Story Writing, Columbia University ; 
author of “A Handbook on Story Writing.” 
$2.00. New York: Dodd, Mead and Company. 
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Salvos 


A lot of things have been said about 
Waldo Frank. He has been said to be 
significant and provocative, a call to battle, 
and all that sort of thing; he has been hailed 
as an inconoclast and a revolutionist. There 
are a few who have not taken sides for or 
against, but these are mostly people who 


have not heard of him. And the irony of 
it all is this, that taking sides is the evil 
among artists—literary and otherwise—that 
Mr. Frank is fighting. With the air filled 
with the battle cries of the realists and 
romanticists, he asks what all the shooting 
is about, and shows that not only should 
there be no preoccupation with schools of 
thought, but that romanticism and realism 
do not, except in the minds of the com- 
batants, exist. In the paper on the novel, 
for example, he says that “during the 
propaganda periods of romanticism, when 
receptivity to fresh material was a point to 
be fought for, the terms realist and natural- 
ist, as indicating acceptance of the romantic 
attitude, had meaning. The fresh material 
of the romanticist became the reality of the 
realist. The realists, later the naturalists, 
were they who espoused and practised the 
romanticist aesthetic. Correctly, therefore, 
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scripts for publication at low rates. Free criti- 
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MANUSCRIPTS 


Criticised, Revised, Typed, Scenarios. 
Research. 


EVELYN C. CAMPBELL 
434 West 120th St. New York City 


Member Authors’ League of America. 








DO YOU WRITE PHOTOPLAYS? 
IF SO, YOU WILL WANT 


SCENARIO WRITING 
TODAY 


In this most interesting and instructive volume 
Miss Lytton has developed a practical guide for 
every scenario writer, giving all necessary informa- 
tion, including model photoplays written out in the 
proper form and working diagrams for making film 
versions of novels, 

As a text it is a distinctive addition to the best 
of books dealing with the photoplay. Here the 
principles of scenario writing are set forth in a clear 
and convincing style. The author has carefully 
avoided the theoretical and included only that infor- 
mation and instruction known through experience to 
be practical, Being a successful scenario writer her- 
self, Miss Lytton is able to clearly and readily dis- 
tinguish the important from the unimportant detail. 
Add to this faculty her ability to write in a pic- 
turesque and colorful style that adds power to the 
unfolding of her subject throughout the entire book, 
and you have here the most distinctive, the most 
interesting, and the most valuable book of its kind 
now in print. 

THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
300 Butler Building Cincinnati, Ohio 


USE THIS COUPON. 7 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Gentlemen:—Enclosed please find $1.75 (check, 
money order or currency). Send me a copy of Miss 
Lytton’s SCENARIO WRITING TODAY by return 
mail, postpaid, 
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Opening the Door toa 
Broad Market 


How fo Syndicate Manuscripts 


By FELIX J. KOCH 


The magazine 
sections of our 
modern newspa- 
pers offer an un- 
limited field to the 
ambitious writer. 
Here the writer 
who will take ad- 
vantage of the op- 
portunities that 
surround him daily 
can turn a_ few 
hours’ work into a 
worth-while profit. 


HOW TO SYNDICATE 
MANUSCRIPTS 
By FELIX J. KOCH 








There is practically no limit to the choice 
of subject—anything that interests people 
being readily acceptable to the feature 
editor. As spare time work this field offers 
probably the best chance of any branch of 
writing to one who wants to turn spare 
time into additional income. And while 
gathering and writing about interesting 
happenings for the newspapers, one is lay- 
ing up a store of facts that will be of untold 
value in more pretentious literary efforts 
later on. 

This brand-new textbook, by a man who 
makes his living by writing for the maga- 
zine sections, is a complete guide for the 
beginner in this branch of writing. It dis- 
cusses the subject thoroughly from every 
standpoint, telling where to seek material, 
how to prepare the article, how to proceed 
to sell it, and all other points that will 
help the writer. 

If you want to begin turning spare hours 
into dollars, send for this book. 


Bound in Cloth, 188 Pages. 
Price, Postpaid, $1.00. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 





USE THIS COUPON 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 E, 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Enclosed find $1.00. Please send me a copy of 
HOW TO SYNDICATE MANUSCRIPTS by return 
mail, postpaid, 








realist and romanticist were one. The 
whole lot of opponent terms equated in 
zero.” The entire Frank aesthetic is summed 
up in his opening paper, “For a Declara- 
tion of War,” in which he sets forth a 
number of propositions that he regards as 
fundamental to all creative work, as, “The 
art that will articulate man’s widening and 
deepening participation in life, and make 
this participation the base of human ex- 
perience” (the central point of Frank’s 
philosophy) “must come in the guise of 
forms and words for which the convention- 
al criticism has no measure by the very 
definition of that criticism as an intellectual 
adoption from previously created forms 
and words.” For, “before the word is a 
word, it is a form of art. After the art- 
form has become a cultural experience, it 
is a word.” : 

We would like to quote this entire paper, 
because it is a thrilling call to the creative 
intellect, it is a stirring declaration of inde- 
pendence from outworn theories of aesthe- 
tics and criticism, from schools and systems. 
And accept his theory of art or not, yet 
you will approach your next work in a new 
sense of freedom and with a bigger con- 
ception of your job. 

The papers deal with a wide variety of 
subjects, from Theodore Dreiser and Sher- 
wood Anderson and Dickens to the little 
theater—all of them, however, pegs on 
which hang various aspects of Mr. Frank’s 
challenge to the authority of the past. 


“Salvos: An Informal Book about Books 
and Plays.” By Waldo Frank, author of 
“The Dark Mother,” “Rahab,” “City Block,” 
“Our America,” etc. New York: Boni and 
Liveright. 





Robert Browning 

Lovers of Browning will want to add this 
volume to their poetry shelves. It is a 
book of interpretations, five poems being 
studied for such new “thought” as may 
be drawn forth: “Abt Vogler,” “The Gram- 
marian’s Funeral,’ “Poems of Love and 
Death,” “The Householder,” “Ixion” and 
“The Boy and the Angel.” Happily we have 
passed the Browning-cult period; Browning 
no longer achieves his following because he 
is obscure; no longer do languorous people 
roll their eyes upward at his name—he now 








draws his following from people who can 
find other ways to establish a reputation 
for wisdom besides claiming to be able to 
comprehend Browning. The new Brown- 
ing lover may not understand passages at 
least that perhaps Browning did not under- 
stand; but he does have a capacity for feel- 
ing the sublimated beauty that pervades all 
of Browning’s verse, and can respond to the 
poet’s profound knowledge of the human 
heart and to the splendid sense of the dra- 

matic that constantly inspired him. By 
eee a Browning lover is the present vol- 
ume, a writer w ho has been content to in- 
terpret, and not to unravel the Browning 
fabric and weave therefrom _ fine-spun 
theories of her own imaginings. 

“The Seen and Unseen in Browning.” By 


Emma J. Burt. New York: D. Appleton 
and Company. 





Your Washington and Mine 


Until the present volume appeared, there 
existed no adequate book about Washing- 
ton (D. C.)—no volume that was little more 
than a handbook for the convenience of vis- 
itors who wanted to find their way about, 
naking pilgrimages to this or that place 
during the day or two that their excursion 
tickets permitted. This volume, however, 
is a highly readable story of why and how 
Washington came to be, and of the changes 
which the city has undergone with the pass- 
ing of the years, and gives a history of the 
shrines around which is woven so much 
of the city’s past. It is replete with illus- 
trations, and should be read by all who con- 
template a visit to the nation’s Capital, as 
also by those who want to acquire a knowl- 
edge of the city’s background. 


By Louise 


“Your Washington and Mine.” 
Charles 


Payson Latimer. $2.50. New York: 
Scribner’s Sons. 





Taking the Literary Pulse 

Dr. Collins, when his “The Doctor Takes 
a Look at Literature” appeared a few 
months ago, became one of our most talked 
of critics. This new volume will carry his 
reputation even farther. He is not a major 
prophet, perhaps, but he gets his ideas over 
with what major prophets often lack—com- 
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WRITECRAFTERS 


Endorsed by Editors and Authors 


Writecrafters have helped their clients sell to Saturday 
Evening Post, Collier’s, Cosmo; olitan, | McClure’s, Every- 
body’s, American, Adventure, Munsey’s, etc. All manu- 
scripts receive the personal attention of A. L, Kimball, 
an editor and consulting critic of established reputation 
and 14 years’ experience, who has helped thousands of 
writers to a better understanding of story values and 
editorial requirements. Send for particulars. 


A. L. KIMBALL, Writecrafters, 


104 Granville Road, Charlotte, N. C. 
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your poem on approval. Four #4 typewritten copies of your 
poem, with four Pmelodies thereto $2.00. Formula reinking type- 
writer ribbons 25c. 
LUTHER A. CLARK. Music Composer and Publisher. 
ept. ““‘WD,”’ Thomaston, Maine. 
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utmost accuracy and technical perfection 
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Typed quickly and accurately, 50c per 1000 
words, one carbon copy. Return postage 


paid. 
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SONGWRITERS 


LEARN THE FUNDAMENTALS OF 
YOUR PROFESSION 


Writing the 
Popular Song 


BY E. M. WICKES 


It is more than a textbook—it’s a com- 
plete treatise on the essentials of success- 
ful song writing. The author, E. M. Wickes, 
is himself a well-known song writer who 
has given the world many successful song 
hits. Harry von Tilzer, one of the greatest 
song writers of the decade, wrote the intro- 
duction to “Writing the Popular Song.” 


TREMENDOUS PROFITS 


The successful song writer is one of the 
highest paid writers in the literary profes- 
sion. But you cannot reach the top unless 
you know HOW TO START and HOW 
TO PROCEED. 


This helpful, thought-compelling book 
shows you the way—the rest is entirely up 
to you. It tells you how to avoid the pit- 
falls that have caused many writers to fall 
by the wayside. It tells you everything you 
need to know concerning the METHOD of 
successful song writing. 


WHERE TO SELL YOUR SONGS 


A list of the most prominent music pub- 
lishers of the country is contained in this 
valuable book, together with many helpful 
hints and suggestions from a past master in 
writing and selling popular songs. You 
really can’t afford to be without it.. 


Beautiful cloth cover, gold lettering, 
gilt top. 181 pages. 


PRICE, POSTPAID, $1.75. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
300 Butler Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 





MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY. 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
300 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 


Enclosed find $1.75 (check or money order). Please 
send me by return mail, postpaid, a copy of “Writing 
the Popular Song.” 








mon sense, which is especially useful in dis- 
cussing some of the things he discusses, 
to wit: “Purity and Pornography,” and 
“Sophism and Sherwood Anderson,” “Vi- 
carious Sadism, or Pleasure from Smashing 
Literary Idols,” and “Feminism and Fetid 
and Foolish Literature.” The quality of 
his criticism would be enhanced if he could 
oftener detach himself from his profession 
—we rather balk at the kind of criticism 
that devotes half an essay to the subject of 
censorship and half of it to a discussion of 
when the young children should be told 
about themselves, and who should tell it and 
how. Also as a physician he is apt to test 
fiction that deals with psychopathic char- 
acters, from the standpoint of prognosis 
and diagnosis, rather than from the stand- 
point of art--which, we think, has other 
tests of veracity than merely factual. But 
in those papers which have no point of con- 
tact with medicine, Doctor Collins is excel- 
lent, as in the altogether delightful paper on 
“Vicarious Sadism,” in which he lands 
upon the iconoclasm of M. Jean Carrere, 
the French critic. Doctor Collins has that 
supreme grace, a sense of humor, which is 
all the better for being never obvious, but 
with a happy faculty of looking out at you 
when you least expect it. 


“Taking the Literary Pulse.” By Joseph 
Collins. Author of “The Doctor Looks at 
Literature,” “The Way With the Nerves,” 
“My Italian Year,” “Idling in Italy,” etc. 
New York: George H. Doran Company. 





People You Know 


People who didn’t read the New York 
Tribune during the winter of 1922-’23 now 
have an opportunity to read some of the 
most delightful gossip about and with au- 
thors and musicians and artists and actors 
and producers that could be imagined. 
“Young Boswell,” the author, Harold 
Stark, wrote himself down as—each day in 
the Tribune giving a brief Boswellization of 
such dazzling personages as Joseph Conrad 
(Young Boswell came away from the in- 
terview, he says, a confirmed Conradical), 
Joseph Hergesheimer, Hilaire Belloc, Eu- 
gene O'Neill, Willa Cather, Joseph Hofman, 
Ethel Barrymore—oh, dozens of them! A 
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novel idea, that of Boswellizing the many 
people who come to the high Broadway, 
instead of Bos-etc. just some Johnsonesque 
individual, even if there were any such. And 
Mr. Stark’s is a fine achievement, pervaded 
as these pages are with an _ indefinable 
charm and a rare humor that are all the more 
remarkable for its being not only a first 
book, but for the papers being as they came 
out in the Tribune, the author’s first public 
appearance, we believe, in any literary form. 
And may we point with pride (lest other 
reviewers pass by the fact) that Mr. Stark 
was, until the hegira to Broadway, a Cincin- 
natian. 


By Young Boswell, 
$2.50. New York: 


“People You Know.” 
otherwise Harold Stark. 
oni and Liveright. 


The Blue Lion 


Mr. Robert Lynd is one of those new 
british critics (we reviewed some months 
ago a volume of his literary criticisms) who 
turn naturally and easily from the literary 
criticism to the personal intimate essay be- 
cause of their human, tolerant approach to 
Somehow our own essayists, with 
rare exceptions, can’t turn the trick; they 
take themselves and criticism too seriously. 
They must be either smart or else dull and 
heavy. But men like Lynd (the Y. Y. of 
the New Statesman criticisms) contrive to 
bring to their work a charming urbanity and 
humor that give us the soul of a book, or its 
lack of one, with far less to-do than we are 
accustomed to at the hands of our own 
critics. Then when they come to an essay 
about old taverns, or chimney sweeps, or 
nuthatches, or afternoon teas and a dozen 
and one other delightful topics, as Mr. Lynd 
does in this volume, they are always inter- 
esting, and often delightful—as Mr. Lynd 
is here. The essay on “Sweeps” will take 
the lover of Charles Lamb back to the 
latter’s immortal essay on chimney sweeps, 
while his essay on tramping is delightful, 
even if it does take exception to the fervid 
praise of walking displayed by Hazlitt and 
Stevenson in their celebrated essays. 


“The Blue Lion and Other Essays.” By 
Robert Lynd. New York: George H. Doran 
Company. 
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: preparation of ‘manuscripts for publication is 
our specialty. All work entrusted to us will be 
neatly, accurately and correctly typed. For 
rates apply to 


JOHNSON’S TYPING BUREAU 
Box 199 Harrisburg, Texas 
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AUTHORS: I will type and revise your 
manuscripts accurately and promptly; 
work guaranteed; rates reasonable. 


WRITER’S SERVICE 
504 Holland St. Marine City, Mich. 





, 
{ Better Sales For Manuscripts Properly 
Typed. Send them to me. My work 
is thorough and prompt. 75c per M. 
words, postage paid one way. 
LANA DALL, 

Rawlins, Wyoming. 


410 ist St. 














Experienced in manuscript preparation in 
all its phases. I will give your work per- 
sonal attention and return promptly. 


EDNA HERRON 
Suite 1114-127 N. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Illinois 

















AUTHORS, SPEAKERS, ATTENTION! 

12%c for 1,000 printed words! Free With Each 
Order: Especially selected ILLUSTRATED COVER 
PAGE, good quality stationery, punctuation and 
minor corrections. Convince yourself by writing for 
Samples of our Work, enclosing 2c stamp for a reply. 

ARTISTIC COPYING SERVICE 
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AUTHORS — WRITERS 
Poems, short stories, novels, articles properly typed 
for presentation to editors. Write for rates, sample, 
or send first 100-150 words of your story for sample. 
Will help you sell. 
Cc. N. HOYT 


1508 Bainbridge So. Richmond, Va. 

















TYPEWRITERS 
Government surplus—little used—fine—very 
cheap. Write for lists. 


“GENERAL” BEARDSLEY 
30 Main St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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THE SONGWRITER’S DEN 


A Department Devoted to Song Writing and Song Writers 
Conducted by Edith de L. Phillips 


If you have a question for the Song Editor please observe the following rules: 

Address all inquiries to The Song Editor, care The Writer's Digest, 22 E. Twelfth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

All questions will be answered through these columns. 
unless a self-addressed stamped envelope is enclosed. 

Send postage to cover reply and return of any manuscript. 
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THE MAKING OF’ A POPULAR SONG 


Our readers will be interested in an ar- 
ticle which appeared in a recent issue of 
the New York Tribune by Charles F. Thur- 
ston, “Song Plugging”’: 

“Granting that you have written a song 
that when tried out proved to have the pep, 
punch, and pull of a veritabl@vhit, I am 
going to speak to you as a publisher of 
popular music should. I am going to tell 
you that Irving Berlin, Jerome Kern, and 
many other writers are luxuriantly wealthy ; 
| am even going to tell you that the returns 


from piano rolls, sheet music, and phono- 











ELIZABETH G. BLACK, 

A recognized successful composer, will 
write melody to your words, and harmonize, 
making the same ready to submit to the 
market. By appointment or by mail. Post- 
age, please. 

95 Rutland Road, 





Brooklyn, New York 
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Manuscripts and all kinds of 
neatly and promptly attended to. 
bon copy if desired. 
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ATTENTION, AUTHORS! 
Send your manuscripts to 
A. W. COLEMAN, 
Allendale, S. C. 
for correct typing. Rates reasonable. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
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AUTHORS’ TYPING AGENCY 
P. O. Box 577 Seattle, Wash. 


Manuscripts neatly typed in correct form for 
the publisher; 75c to $1.00 per thousand words; 
poems, 3c per line. Write for samples and par- 
ticulars. 
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graph records are enormous — sometimes 
almost to the tune of $500,000. 

“Now, my dear friend, before ordering 
your Rolls Royce, your castle on the Hud- 
son, and your private yacht, listen to what 
[ am going to tell you. 

“There is not a man in the world who has 
the ability of picking positive winners. 
Chance is a greater factor in the song- 
publishing game than it is in racing. Songs 
that were ‘plugged’ as inevitable hits have 
bankrupted more than one big firm on Tin 
Pan Alley. Songs that were given away or 
thought so little of that publishers released 
them just to accommodate an actor—‘Gal- 
lagher and Shean,’ for example—have often 
taken the country by storm. ‘Dardenella,’ 
‘Smiles,’ ‘I’m Forever Blowing Bubbles,’ 
and numerous others were rejected by ail 
the publishers to whom they were submit- 
ted; and, strange to say, each of them was 
published at a later date by one of the big- 
gest publishers in the country—the very 
publisher that declared the songs worthless. 

“You will perhaps say, with a sneer on 
your lip: ‘That comes from not giving the 
outsider a chance.’ Yes, this is true; but 
bear in mind publishers have lost too much 
money to be careless. To publish a song 
requires a much greater outlay than most 
people imagine. An orchestration costs 
about seven cents. Fifty thousand of these 
are sent out in all directions, very often to 
leaders that have been dead a long time, to 
chauffeurs and carpenters that gave up jobs 
as jazz band directors, to innumerable vio- 
linists on union lists who play nothing but 
classical music, and to countless conductors 
of prominence. 


“But I am digressing. Let me assure you 
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that an enormous amount of money is spent 
~ before one sheet of music is sold. Artist AUTHORS—Make your manuscripts more 
: spar welcome to the busy editor, by having 
copies are distributed by the thousands. them typed in proper form. For reason- 


They are sent by special delivery, by mes- able rates in Criticising, Revising, Typing 
’ B send us your manuscripts. 


senger boys, and often followed up with Keystone Typing and Revising Bureau 
expensive telegraph messages. Imagine the [51 Church St., Waynesburg, Penna. 


staff of office-workers necessary to attend 


to all of this mail. Imagine the amount of ||SONGS — POEMS — MELODIES 


3 - Seine = ie , 
stage! But try to imagine the reatest onest, constructive criticism of Song Poems and 
pe tag y 5 § Melodies by professional Violinist, Theater Musical 


expense of all, the army of ‘pluggers’! |[Director, ~ ; 
There are thousands of them working caba- Cee FAG teen, 00.00: 
rets, singing in cheap vaudeville houses as GEO. H. co, "es iting. snail 
fillers, in moving-picture theatres and every- Fall River, Mass. ’ 
where else where they can force some one 
to listen to them. These ‘pluggers’ receive [Authors and Writers: Manuscripts revised 


ten dollars and more a day. With an army ~~ typed for —— to producers. 
fs é : a wea oems, songs, etc. also typewritten. 
ot them, do you think that a song takes hold Write for terms. Experts to handle your 
of the public through its merits? With an work, 
army of a thousand or more, can you still AUTHORS’ SERVICE 
a: : ee sist 1005 E. Armour Blvd. Kansas City, Mo. 
think that the music-publishing game is an 
easy one? With all these huge expenses to + 
meet before a single cent comes in, do you iets ipsa ey potas aig a 
eee : ° . : : e wish to buy direct trom author. A tew 
think an experienced publisher is going to good, original photoplays for new produc- 
erab your song with insatiate eagerness, tion. If you have an interesting story write 


even though it looks real good to him? for prices and particulars. 
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Hardly. If he has met with any success Chelmsford, Ont. 








he will conclude sooner or later that it is 
not the song-writer that makes the song, 


but the song-publisher. PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 


eT c¢ = . . = ? 
If you are so enthusiastic about your Sis, daenatian Senet ak Ciauisaiias 
song that nothing chills your ardor, you will 


have to publish it yourself if you wish to 

make money out of it; but bear in mind, | AN s ema decane ae IL- 

if you do not succeed in inducing some well 

known actress to sing it, or inveigle some 7S Pee 
Photo-Era Magazine publishes interesting  illus- 


phonograph compang into making a record trated articles describing the beauty-spots of the 
f Se. : > a world, and how to photograph them, Its articles, 
OF it, just consider the money spent on pro illustrations, editorials, typographical excellence, and 


fesional copies and orchestrations wasted, high literary and pictorial standards are features 
that have won universal approval. It conducts three 


smile like a sport, give up the music busi- monthly prize-contests, one for advanced workers, 
a ” . a ae one for beginners and one for the best print-criticism. 
ness, and take up some profession like shin Its monthly digest of photo-technical facts, answers 
ine shoes. It mav not be so profitable, but to queries, and its department headed “Our Illus- 
‘ : ? . = trations,” which describes how all the pictures in the 
it will not be so precarious. magazine were made, are well worth reading. Other 
interesting features are the news events, London Let- 
ter, review of new books, and patents issued. The 
whole tone of the magazine is one of encouragement 


ASK DEPARTMENT Se cee ee 5 He Bone bees 
C. M. G.—Your “Mountain Canary” is | copy. it is yours for the asking. 

rather well done, but I am afraid of the last SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: 
two lines in your chorus, which any singer $2.50 PER YEAR; CANADIAN, $2.85; 
would have difficulty in rendering. The Foreign, $3.25; 
other two songs might probably interest SINGLE COPY, 25 CENTS. 
some of the political organizations, and | PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
think you should try them out. They would Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S. A. 


(Continued on page 46) 





Wolfeboro, New Hampshire. 
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THE WRITER'S MARKET 


All up-to-date and accurate information ooneneig suspended or Sorcetinned sieteatiens, the needs of 
various publications and publishing houses as stated in communications from editors and announcements 
of prise contests in any way involving the literary profession will be found in this column. 
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Prize Contests and Announcements 


Two prizes, one of $50 and one of $25, in ad- 
dition to payment at the regular rate of one to 
one and a half cents a word, will be awarded the 
two best stories accepted before September 1, 
1924, by J Confess, 46 W. 24th St., Room 1515, 
New York City. Rejected manuscripts will be 
returned as usual. 

Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden City, L. L, 
is offering $550 in books as prizes for better book- 
shop ideas. The prizes are as follows: A first 
prize of $250 in books of the winner’s selection 
for the best practical idea for improving the 
book shops operated by Doubleday, Page Book- 
shop Company; a second prize of $100 in books 
of the winner’s selection for the idea which is 
adjudged second best; a third prize of $50 in 
books of the winner’s selection will be awarded 
for the third best idea; ten prizes of $10 in books 
of the winner’s schoctions for the ten ideas next 
in value; ten prizes of $5 in books of the winners’ 
selections for fifty ideas adjudged worth consid- 
eration. Address all letters to Better Book Shops 
Contest, care of the above. 

Harper's Magazine is offering $10,000 in prizes 
for short stories submitted during 1924. Of the 
four competitions held during the year, each one 
covering a quarter, two have passed. The third 
one opens July Ist and closes September 30th, and 
the fourth and last one opens October Ist and 
closes December 3lst. For the three best stories 
submitted in each of these competitions, Harper’s 
Magazine will offer a first prize of $1,250; a 
second of $750, and a third of $500. For further 
information, write Harper & Bros., 49 East 33rd 
st., New York City. 

Winners of the prize contest held by The 
Rosicrucian Fellowship, of Oceanside, Calif., 
which closed on January 1, 1924, are: first prize, 
Fanny Paget, Mobile, Ala., with “An Uncharted 
Memory”; second, R. A. Utley, Port Arthur, 
Canada, with “Man’s Destiny is Written in the 
Stars”: third, A. H. Fear, Birmingham, England, 
with “The Path.” 


In the Prize Short Story Contest recently con- 
ducted by the Scribblers’ League of Los Angeles, 
the first prize ($100) was won by Kate Withers 
Simpson, Los Angeles, and the second ($50) by 
Donovan G. Fitzpatrick, Los Angeles. The title 
of Mrs. Simpson’s story is, “The Word of 
Marthy”; that of Mr. Fitzpatrick, “A Vision of 
Truth.” ee 

The winners in the contest held by the Laird 
Extension Institute, Minneapolis, Minn., are: 
First prize, $25, to Miss Dorothy S. Spaulding, 
of Springfield, Mass.:; second prize, $10, to Miss 
Elizabeth Price, Washington, D. C.; third prize, 
$5, to Mrs. W. H. Little, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Judicious Advertising, 400 North Michigan 
\ve., Chicago, Ill. Editor, Norman Klein, 
Monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We are not 
interested in articles written for retail adver- 
tisers, but use practical articles on various 
phases of advertising of interest to national ad- 
vertisers. We report on manuscripts at once, and 
pay at the rate of one-half cent a word on publi- 
cation.” 

National Advertising, 18 ¥ 18 E. 18th St., New York 
City. Editor, C. P. Mason. Monthly; $50 a copy; 
$3.00 a year. “We use short articles only, from 
practical advertising men, based on experience, 
rather than on literary merit. Our subject ex- 


cludes all but newspaper or periodical advertising 
of general interest, as expressed in the title. We 
do not deal with local advertising.” 


Kodakery, Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Editor, A. H. Harscher. Monthly; 5c a copy; 
G0c a year. “We desire only articles that treat 
of photography for amateurs. If articles need 
illustrations, these should be furnished. We re- 
port on manuscripts within two weeks. Our rate 
of payment is based on the value of material— 
nothing under ten dollars, paid on acceptance.” 


Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 
Editors, Christian A. Herter and Richard E. 
Danielson. Issued fortnightly; 15c a copy; 52 
issues, $5.00. “A greater number of our articles 
are political, social, economic, scientific, literary 
and religious subjects. It is suggested that con- 
tributors read carefully current issues as a basis 
for deciding what manuscripts to send. Poems 
are desired anda small amount of fiction, for 
the most part in the form of very short stories 
of 1,500 to 2,000 words in length. All manu- 
scripts should be typewritten. No unsolicited 
photographs are used. Manuscripts are reported 
on in one to two weeks. We pay at the rate of 
two and a half cents a word on publication.” 


The Independent, 9 


Classic, 175 Duffield St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Editor, Susan Elizabeth Brady. Monthly ; Zc a 
copy; $2.50 a year. “We use general articles with 
either a stage or a screen angle; exclusive and 
unusual or particularly beautiful photographs, 
stage or screen; stories on only very important 
of popular people, or if obscure, must be ex- 
tremely interesting. We also use stage or screen 
humor. We use a little poetry. We report on 
manuscripts within about two weeks, and pay the 
fourth of the month following acceptance.” 


Hail Bros., 26th and Grand, Kansas City, Mo. 
“We use high-class and semi-comic sentiments for 
greeting cards only, suitable for Valentine, 
Laster, Mother’s Day, Father’s Day, Friendship 
Day, Hallowe’en, Thanksgiving, Christmas and 
New Year’s. The size of the sentiments that we 
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prefer are from four to eight lines. We pay 40c 
a line, on acceptance, reporting on material in 
two to three weeks.” 


Household Guest, 141 West Ohio St., Chicago, 
Ill. Editor, J. Josephine Conger. Monthly; 5c 
a copy; d0c a year. “This is a publication. for 
small town and rural homes. We use clean love 
stories, mystery and detective stories of the bet- 
ter kind. Very little poetry, no photographs. One 
short child story is used each month. Payment 
is small, but is made on acceptance, material be- 
ing reported on within two weeks.” 


The Musician, 5941 Grand Central Terminal, 
New York City. Editor, Paul Kempf. Monthly; 
vc a copy: $3.00 a year. “We shall not be in 
the market for manuscripts during the summer.” 


Holland’s Magazine, Dallas, Texas. Editor, 
John W. Stayton. Monthly; 10c a copy; 50c a 
or “We use clean, strong stories, 3,500 to 

500 words long. We bar only stories based on 
sex dishonestly handled. Just now we need ad- 
venture and business stories. We use little poetry, 
but that which we do use must be of less than 
forty lines. We report on manuscripts within 
four weeks, usually, and pay on acceptance. We 
have no fixed rate.” 


I Confess, 46 W. 24th St., New York City. 
Editor, Elizabeth Sharp. Issued bi-weekly; 1ldc 
a copy; $3.00 a year. “We want stories, told in 
the first person, of the temptations, problems, 
mistakes, and misdeeds of every-day life in small 
iowns and the cities; stories of the emotional 
conflicts of the very young, also married life 
problems ; tales that picture small town or rural 
life, and life in sections other than the East Coast. 
Stories only of people, problems, and settings 
that have come under the writer’s personal ob- 
servation. Confessions of complicated and highly 
sophisticated people are not suitable here. Stories 
that throw light on the why and wherefore of 
the accepted moral code are most desirable; 
stories that show up hypocrisy and sham not 
barred, more particularly if they picture the folly 
of keeping the letter and breaking the spirit ot 

he law. Length: 3,500, average; 5,000 occasion- 
ally: under 3,500 especially wanted. A few two- 
and three-part stories of from 8,000 to 12,000 
used. We generally report on manuscripts 
within three weeks. Sometimes when the mail 
is particularly heavy, a decision may be slower 
in coming. Payment, at the rate of one cent to 
one and a half cents a word, depending on the 
— of the manuscripts, is made on acceptance 
alWays, — 

Natural Life Magazine, 1110 F Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. Editor, J. Williston Palmer. 
Monthly; 25¢ a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use 
articles (1,000 to 2,000 words) that are either 

formative or inspirational. We are in greater 
need of the former—work by those who possess 
authoritative information in their particular line, 

(Continued on page 48) 





Note i in : ate market Lists the onde 
able demand for short stories of all 
kinds. Then turn to page 50 and see 
how you can help supply that demand. 





MANUSCRIPTS 
Properly typed for publication. Thousand 
words, 50c; poems, 2c per line. Carbon 
copy and correction of minor errors free. 
MARTINA D. BAGG 
1106 Riverdale St., West Springfield, Mass. } 














WRITERS! Manuscripts correctly copied 
for publication at low rates. Terms. 
samples, etc., on request. 


M. S. GLOVER 


Authors’ Representative 


161 Elwood Ave. Newark, N. J. 











Authors, Writers—Have your manuscript 
revised and typed in correct form by 
specialists. All work guaranteed. Write 
for particulars, rates and sample. 

BROWN-COVEY 


REVISING-COPYING CO. 
2308 “J” Street Sacramento, Calif. 











AUTHORS! 


Manuscripts typed, 50 cents per 
thousand words. 


MANUSCRIPT HOSPITAL 





Dept. B El Paso, Tex. 
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OF THE ARTS? 

Then you will like RHYTHMUS 
RHYTHMUS is not only a magazine of 
verse. ™ is a magazine of the poetry of 
the 

REY" THMU S through unique art affilia- 
tions of the picture, drama, prose, music 
and verse forms shows that poetry is the 
subtle essence and spirit of all the arts. 

The definition of the old Greek word for 
“poet” was “creator,” but through confusion 
and mingling of languages the old meaning 
has been lost to all but the poet himself. 

RHYTHMUS is bringing back this idea in 
a new and vital way. 

In the interesting pages of RHYTH MUS is appear- 
ing the work of Donald Corley, John Wenger, William 
Saphier, Julian Freedman, Amy Lowell, Elinor Wylie, 
Fdna St. Vincent Millay, Alfred Kreymborg, Louis 
Untermyer, Sara Teasdale, John Freeman Edith 
Sitwell, Arthur Davison Ficke, John Gould Fletcher, 
William Carlos Williams, Evelyn Scott, Robert 
Winthrop Chanler, and many others. 

RHYTHMUS sells at 50 cents the copy and $3 the 


year. y ‘ 
Not to have RHYTHMUS is to be without the 
linest art expression of the English speaking world. 


RHYTHMUS, 902 Bigelow St., Peoria, 


For the enclosed $3.00 please send me a year’s 
subscription to RHYTHMUS beginning with the 


issue, 


Seeacineeenenieaeee 
- 
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Song Writers! 


Make yoursong snappy 
and smart by means of 
clever, unusual rhymes. 
That is half the secret 
of successful song writ- 
ing. \No matter how good your 
idea is, you must have it dressed 
up in rhymes that attract atten- 
tion. Learn the secret of it by 
keeping a copy of 


WALKER’S 
Rhyming Dictionary 


constantly at your side. Every 
word that rhymes with every 
other word is there, and is quickly 
found by means of a special plan 
whereby the whole English lan- 
guage is arranged according to 
the rhyming qualities of each 
word. 





How are 
Your 
Rhymes ? 





The book is exhaustive. It con- 
tains over 700 pages, making it 
the most complete work of its 
kind ever prepared. It is indis- 
pensable to every poet and song 
writer. With it you can avoid 
those thread-worn rhymes which 
mean certain defeat for a song. 
With it you can find those unex- 
pected rhymes that will mean so 
much to the success of your idea. 


Bound in a strong art cloth cover, 
Price, postpaid, $2.50. 





Use this 


Coupon’ WRITER’S DIGEST 


| 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


eS SS SSS Sea eee Se eee Seem 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 E. Twelfth St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Gentlemen: Please find enclosed $2.50, for 
which send me a copy of Walker’s “Rhyming 
Dictionary.” 





Name 


Street. 


THE SONGWRITER’S DEN 
(Continued jrom page 43) 
not, however, interest the regular publish- 
ers, because their sale is too unsteady. 

I might say the same thing about the 
“Mountain Canary.” It is not a song that 
would appeal to the general publishers, be- 
cause there are so few people who know 
about the “Mountain Canary” or who would 
would possibly be interested. Its appeal 
would be strictly confined to certain dis- 
tricts, and the general publishers could not 
take on anything with so restricted an 
appeal. 

You write well, and I would suggest that 
you confine your efforts to more general 
subjects. 

W. P.—I am afraid I can’t write you 
very hopefully about your song. It lacks 
a distinctive new idea. Everything you say 
has been done so many times before that | 
am afraid no publisher would be interested. 

Also your words lack the poetic touch. 
that is necessary to a successful song; in 
reading your lyric I feel that I am merely 
reading a bit of prose broken up into short 
lines. 

Avoid such expressions as “gee, 
such rhyme repetitions as the word “older” 


‘ 


” as also 


in your seventh line. 

B. C.—Replying to your letter of the 
23rd, it is sometimes possible to sell a song 
without a melody, but it is a difficult task. 

Why don’t you, if you can compose songs 
that are good enough for a song publisher, 
turn your verse writing ability into regular 
poetry, and then try to sell your poems to 
magazines. There is a very real market 
for poetry, whereas songs, without melo- 
dies have a hard time getting over. Then 
later on as you acquire a facility for writ- 
ing verse, you will have no difficulty in find- 
ing composers who would be willing to col- 
laborate with you on a 50-50 basis perhaps, 
attracted not only by the quality of your 
poems, but also by the fact that you have 
acquired something of a reputation. 

R. C.—Replying to your letter of May 
5th, your chorus is far better than your 
stanza. However, your chorus needs some 
work, in the way of using more poetic 


words. Words like “familiar orbit dallies” 
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and “diffusing” and “meteors,” etc., are un- 
poetic, and give a hard feeling to your 
poem. You will find that in writing songs 
you should dispense, so far as_ possible, 
with adjectives, which, while they do fill 
up the meter, yet give a bizarre effect to 
the lyric. If you will work over this poem, 
with this thought in mind, you will have a 
very pleasing number. Also I would sug- 
gest that you write another stanza to go 
with it. 

(. R. S—Your lyric doesn’t quite strike 
ire. For one thing, it is too prosaic. Words 
and phrases like “reason with fairness,” 
“the future will be uncertain,” “relent,”’ 
“trying to be cheerful,” give to the lyric a 
feeling of flatness that the idea in your song 
can’t overcome. Remember that you have 
written a love song, and a love song, above 
ought to strike the imagination 

means of felicitous phrasing, words 
that arouse the mind because of their asso- 
ciation and the pictures they call up—but 
vou have nothing of this, except in the last 
line of the chorus, where you come close 
[ think it would help you to saturate 
yourself with all the best love and lyrical 
poetry that has been published, especially 
modern work by writers like Sara Teas- 
dale, Edna St. Vincent Millay, etc., and ob- 
serve to what an extent their poems get 
their effect by just that quality of poetic 
words and poetic phrasing. And if a poem 
demands all this, a song demands it all the 


others, 


more. 

R. R.—“Believe Me” is especially pleas- 
ing. The last line should be written so as to 
repeat the “believe you” of the third line. 
\lso, you haven’t been especially happy 
your rhyming arrangement. The interval 
of two line between your rhyming lines 
rather throws it out of balance, and the 
mind isn’t prepared for the second rhyine 
when it comes. This would be avoided in 
greater part by rhyming the first and fourth 
lines also. As a matter of fact, you can 

t make a mistake ever by having as many 

' your lines rhyme as possible, reinforced 
internal rhymes whenever possible—of 
latter you only have one, in the sixth 
‘of the chorus. 





Poems Revised — Melodies Composed 


We will revise, typewrite and put melody to your 
poem for $3.00. This is in proper shape to send to 
publishers. Send for price on full piano part. Work 
guaranteed. 


PHILLIPS SONG SERVICE BUREAU 
Box 53, Toledo, Ohio 











ONE YEAR’S SERVICE 


Development of story-ideas; as much criticism, re- 
vision and advice as you wish will be given for one 
year at $4 a month, or $40 in advance. Series 12 
plot articles, $1 each, or $7 in advance, 


GEORGE B. POTTER 
221 No. Beacon St. Hartford, Conn. 
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THE vee fo CARD , WRITER'S 
LUE BOOK 
“Greetings. ‘les to Write and Sell.” 
Lists over 100 markets for greeting-card sentiments, designs, etc., 
in market-list that is most cumplete, accurate, and fully annotated, 
besides giving instruction and suggestions. Second edition com- 
pletely revised 
$2.00 postpaid. 2c stamp brings interesting circular. 
N. & B. J. STANNARD 
New York City 


8) 
Eltingville, L. I., 
- 











AUTHORS: Let me type your manu- 
scripts. Work guaranteed by a profes- 
sional author’s typist. 

AUTHORS’ TYPIST 
959 21st Street, Des Moines, Iowa. 




















MAKING YOUR CAMERA PAY 
By Frederick C. Davis 


This book deals with practical ques- 
tions of selling photographs for pub- 
lication. It discusses what editors 
want, size, shape and finish most 
desired; where to sell, prices paid, 
kinds of subjects in demand 

The opportunity to sell good pic- 
tures was never better. The amateur 
has as good a chance as the profes- 
sional. Mr. Davis can tell you how to 


Make Your Camera Pay 
Cloth Bound, Handy Size 
Price, Postpaid, $1.00 





MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY. 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th,.St., Cincinnati, Ohio, 


Enclosed find $1.00 (check or money order). 
Please send me by return mail, postpaid, a copy of 
“Making Your Camera Pay. 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 45) 


and know how to write that information, clearly, 
convincingly and concisely. Almost any subject, 
so long as it is of popular interest and is handled 
in a constructive manner, will be considered. We 
advise writers to recognize forward movements. 
We use poetry of an inspirational nature. Also 
photographs to illustrate accompanying articles, 
also photographs of beauty spots in Nature. Our 
present special need is for short fiction. We 
report on material one week after receipt. Pay- 
ment is made once a month at the rate of two 
cents a word and less.” 

Live Stories, 627 West t 43rd St., New York City. 
Editor, Eliot en, “The immediate need of 
Live Sitories is for stories that tell how women 
won their husbands—told in the first person by 
the women themselves. The stories must have 
action, suspense and pathos; and, of course, a 
moral viewpoint and a happy ending. In other 
words, a story must be just exactly as entertain- 
ing as though this central idea were not in it. 
prtemer a 153. University Ave., 
Toronto, Canada. Editor, J. Vernon McKenzie. 
Issued Ist and 15th of each month; l5c a copy; 
$3.00 a year. “We use short stories of from 
1,000 to 6.000 words, serials, and serious articles 
on Canadian topics only. Photographs are used 
only when supplied with articles. Manuscripts 
are reported on in about two weeks. We pay on 
acceptance at the rate of three-quarters of a cent 
a word and upwards.” 


MacLean’s 


The Nation’s Business, care U. Chamber of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C. Editor, Merle 
Thorpe. Monthly; 25¢ a copy; $3.00 a year. 
“We use articles on subjects of general interest 
to business men. We rarely use poems; when 
we do they must be of an inspirational and busi- 
ness nature. Material is reported on within a 
week or ten days. We have no set rates, but pay 
on acceptance. = 

Light, National Lamp 
Cleveland, O. Editor, Dr. Chas. A. Eaton. 
Monthly; 30c a copy; $3.50 a year. “We use scien- 
tific articles on lighting practice, describing how 
the best lighting effects are secured in a manner 
that would be helpful to illuminating engineers ; 
articles on various phases of automotive lighting 
and light signaling, including motor cars, motor 
boats and air craft; light as related to safety and 
to speed of vision; ‘productive lighting’ for fac- 
tories and stores, wherein engineering tests have 
revealed the best intensities and arrangements for 
maximum production and working efficiency; 
light as a display medium and advertising me- 
dium, as in carnivals and on the stage, and in 
signs; self-contained lighting devices, such as 
flashlights, their many applic ations, the develop- 
ments in their construction, and their proper 
merchandising; suggestions for residence lighting 
that will make the home more homelike ; Progress 


Works, Nela Park, 





Note in jinn olen lists the iaidaaiiie 
able demand for short stories of all 
kinds. Then turn to page 50 and see 
how you can help supply that demand. 


in increasing the amount of useful light that the 
consumer gets for his dollar—this includes every- 
thing from the cost of electricity to the cost and 
efficiency of lamps and reflectors; the display, ad- 
vertising and merchandising of incandescent 
lamps. We like reporters—reporters who will 
send very brief notes from time to time of un- 
usual happenings in their vicinity. One of our 
reporters, for example, wrote us about a group 
of men taking lunch in the immense chandelier 
of a new Masonic temple; that was news. He 
sent us a picture as evidence also. Often we 
are glad to purchase an unusual photograph re- 
lating to light, even if accompanied by very little 
‘copy. We report on manuscripts within ten 
days, and pay market rates, depending on class 
of material, on acceptance.” 


Tliustrated Current News, New Haven, Conn. 
Editor, Milton Small. Issued three times a week; 
$20.80 a year. “We use photographs only, cover- 
ing events of national interest, such as large fires, 
wrecks, sporting events, etc. We pay on publi- 
cation—$3.00 for each photo.” 

Triple-X, Robbinsdale, Minn., illustrated maga- 
zine of adventure, Western stories and detective 
mysteries, issued monthly by Fawcett Publica- 
tions, Inc., announces that from now on it will 
retain only the first American serial rights on all 
manuscripts purchased by it. 
posal of foreign and motion picture rights has 
proved a profitable side-line for us,” writes Cap- 
tain Roscoe Fawcett, “we have decided to con- 
centrate on our main business, which is that of 
supplying our readers the best of thrilling action 
fiction which can be obtained. We believe that 
this will prove an added inducement to the best 
writers to submit their manuscripts to us.” 

The Living Age, 8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 
Editor, Victor S. Clark. Weekly; 15c a copy; 
$5.00 a year. “We accept no original manuscripts, 
printing only translations. The poems we use 
must be reprints from foreign publications. No 
photographs. We pay ten dollars per thousand 
words as printed.’ 

Granite Monthly, Concord, N. H. Editor, Nor- 
ris H. Cotton. Monthly; 20¢ a copy; $2.00 a year. 
“We can use photographs.” 


New York 
City. Editor, Ruth Agnes Abelin. Weekly; loc 
a copy; $6.00 a year. “We use poems pertaining 
to love, and our present special need is for 5,()0)- 
word love yarns. We report on manuscripts with- 
in one week, and pay on acceptance.’ 

Farm Life, Spe oncer, Ind. 
mouth. Monthly; 5c a copy; 
use practical experience articles on farming, 
household management and the like. Very short, 
helpful items especially liked. We use some fic- 
tion, but are well supplied. Juvenile material 
submitted should not exceed two or three hun- 
dred words. We use poems of a sentimental 
and humorous ‘nature, also photographs. How- 
ever, we are not buying much at present. Manu- 
scripts are reported on within two weeks. We 
pay at the rate of half a cent to one cent a word 
for ordinary material; literary quality paid at 
higher rate, on acceptance.” 


Love Story Magazine, 79 7th Ave., 


Editor, George Wey- 
25c a year. “We 
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Law and Labor, 165 Broadway, New York City. 
Editor, Murray T. Quigg. Monthly; 50c a copy; 
$5.00 a year. “Our magazine is devoted to the 
law of industrial disputes and reviews of indus- 
trial relations. We never use poetry nor photo- 
graphs. Manuscripts are reported on at the con- 
venience | of the editor, and as a rule, are not 
paid for.’ 

The Nation, 20 Vesey St. New York City. 
Editor, Oswald Garrison Villard. Weekly; lic a 
copy; $5.00 a year. “We use brief, occasional 
articles, either current news or satirical descrip- 
tion—no fiction. Also brief poems. We always 
pay on publication, reporting on manuscripts 
within one to two weeks, at the rate of one cent 
a word—verse according to length.” 

Rip, the magazine unique, 964 N. E. 28 St, 
Portland, Ore. editor, A. C. Gordon, desires 
“short stories, news articles, stunts, sketches from 
life, etc., on unusual subjects. Articles should 
be humorous. Some clear photographs will be 
used. We report on manuscripts in a few days, 
first MSS. will be paid for on publication, later 
ones on acceptance.” 


Sales Management Magazine, 1801 Leland Ave., 
Chicago. Editor, J. C. Aspley. Issued monthly; 
25e a copy; $3.00 a year. “Our present special 
needs are for short fact articles on merchandising, 
management of salesmen, advertising and short 
personality sketches of leading sales executives. 
We use new stories of unusual sales campaigns 
by manufacturers or wholesalers; articles giving 
accounts of experiences of manufacturers or 
wholesalers with sales campaigns, market research 
and analysis, advertising, selecting, training, and 
compensating salesmen, sales letters, etc., occa- 
sional ‘personality’ stories of important sales 
executives of well known concerns. All ma- 
terial must deal with sharp angles of specific 
problems. The ‘How’ angle comes first in every- 
thing. Not interested in theory of selling or 
advertising, or in articles loaded with writers’ 
opinions and not backed up with actual experi- 
ences. Names must be used in all cases. We are 
not interested in stories of retail stores, or in 
atticles which criticize salesmen or sales man- 
agers, such as ‘The Trouble With Modern Sales- 
men,’ or ‘Some Salesmen Who Have Made Me 
Mad.’ This is the ty pe of article we receive most 
of, and at the same time have the least use for. 
We pay for material at the rate of one to two 
cents a word, on publication.” 


The Monthly, 41 Park Row, New York 
City, Editor, William Walker Orr. Issued 
monthly ; 25c a copy, $3.00 a year. “The Credit 
Monthly is a magazine of business fundamentals. 
It occasionally buys manuscripts of a business 
fiction type, not more than 1,500 words, the 
themes of which must be strictly connected with 
the granting of credit to retail merchants, or by 
manufacturers, wholesalers or bankers.” 


59 East Van Buren St., Chicago. 


Pe ol Drama, 
Issued’ monthly ; 


Theodore B. Hinckley. 





Note. in these market lists the remark- 
able demand for short stories of all 
kinds. Then turn to page 50 and see 
how you can help supply that demand. 





Prices Reduced 


SS Typewriters 


Lowest Prices in Years 


We will ship any make you 
choose for one week's trial, 
Underwood, Royal, L.C.Smith, 
Remington, Oliver, etc. 
Pay less than rent each month and own a 
y Terms typewriter. Guaranteed _ g as new, 
Easy rebuilt by experts—the famous “Young 
Send for our free trial offer and new low price listnow. Write teday. 
Young Typewriter Co. 
World’s Largest Dealers in S‘andard Typewriters 
654 W. Randolph St., Dept. 1238 CHICAGO, ILL. 


eae: 














Printed Manuscript Envelopes 

In pairs, an outgoing envelope, printed with your 
card corner, a smaller envelope to fit in the larger 
for return purposes, with your name and address 
printed on the front. 

50 of each size, for scripts, folded twice 

100 of each size, for scripts, folded twice 

100 of each size, for scripts, folded once 


HARRY RICHARDSON, Falls City, Nebr. 











B—4 YOU SUBMIT 
Allow me to type your manuscript. 


You must see my work to appreciate it! 
45c a thousand words with a carbon copy— 
10% off if money is sent in advance. 


ARTHUR F. WARFEL, Tower City, Pa. 

















Give Your Manuscript A Chance ! 


No manuscript that can be made better is ready 
to go to the editor—it only wastes your time—and 
besides, gives the editor a poor impression of your 
work and so creates a prejudice in his mind against 
all other stories which you send him. The only good 
manuscript is the manuscript that is as good as it 
can be made. 


THE MALONE FARREL CRITICISM SERVICE 
WILL PERFECT IT 


The author is sometimes too close to his work to 
see faults that an expert reader can detect—faults 
of idea of construction, of plot, of characterization. If 
you have the slightest doubt about your manuscript, 
send it to me for criticism. I may not flatter you 
just for the sake of making you feel good, but I will 
tell you frankly where your manuscript falls down— 
and then I will go a step farther and tell you how 
to correct it, how to remove every handicap to its 
acceptance by the editor, My rates for this service 
are: 

1,000 words or less 

1,000 to 2,000 words 

2,000 to 4,000 words 

4,000 to 5,000 words 

60 Cents for each thousand over 5,000. 

Typing: A typing service is also at your command, 
Neat, prompt attention to all manuscripts by expert 
typists, at the rate of 75 cents for each thousand 
words, with carbon copy and suggestions for the 
best available markets. 

Make your manuscript “register” with the first 
editor it goes to. My criticism—frank, honest, fear- 
less—will tell you how. 


MALONE FARREL 
3488 Dury Ave, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Not Enough Stories to go Around 


Big Chance for the New Writer 


An Editorial by T. C. OO DONNELL 


Never has the market for short stories been so good as it is now. 
Just a look at THE WRITER’S DIGEST Market Department each 
month shows that every fiction magazine in the country is looking for 
new material. And, we are glad to say, every editor is looking for new 
material by new writers! 


Many magazines are so anxious to get good stories that they are 
advertising for them. This is a remarkable situation. Never before in 
the history of American magazine publishing have editors had to spend 
monev in advertising for stories. 


Other editors for the same reason are conducting prize contests—in 
which hundreds and in some cases thousands of dollars are offered for 
stories that are accepted. 


But—stories have to be well written, and they have to be well 
constructed. They have to be prepared by people who understand 
the principles of plot building and characterization, by people who 
understand the art of creating suspense and who have developed a 
sense of story values. 


Stories cannot be written haphazardly—they cannot be thrown together. They 
must have coherence and unity; they must start somewhere and end somewhere; 
they must hold the interest of the reader and they must progress from situation to 
situation in such a way as to grip the attention of the reader. 


Now the ideal story must be planned; it must be p!anned just as carefully as a 


painting, or a musical composition, or a building or any other work of art has to be 
planned. And once it has been planned it must be written according to the princt- 


ples of short story art. 


You ask, “Can J learn these principles of short story art that you speak of?” 
Our answer is, Yes, if you study the work of people who present these principles in 
a practical, common-sense way, who can tell others how to do it because they them- 
selves have been successfu!l—men like Harry V. Martin, author of “THE IDEAL 
COURSE IN SHORT STORY WRITING.” 
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YOU Can Write Short Stories 


The Editors Will Buy Them 


Do you want to write and sell these short stories? You can. If you 
are a keen observer of life around you, and have a knowledge of the 
technique of putting a short story together, you can write stories that the 
editors will want. For every editor is looking for new, well trained 
writers as eagerly as new writers are seeking markets. The editors are 
waiting for you—you have the idea for the story—and we will supply 
the technical knowledge necessary in writing up your idea. It is 


The Ideal Course in Short Story Writing 


This is a practical Course, designed for the man or woman who wants to start 
at the very beginning of the subject, which is, “What is it that constitutes a story?” 
Nine out of ten writers fail because they cannot answer this simp'e but important 
question. Then, step by step, the course takes you through all the important subjects 
of theme selection, plot development, suspense, climax, preparation of manuscript, 


and selling. 
THE IDEAL PROGRESSIVE LESSON FEATURE 


The Ideal Progressive Lessons contain a_ feature 





possessed by no other Course. In order to keep our The Contents 


student absolutely up to the minute, we have just added 
to our regular Ideal Course twelve supplementary Les- oe ae ae ie 
sons, freshly prepared each week and sent to the student Short Story Writing. 


aiter he has finished his regular Course. There is abso- Lesson 2. How to Get a Story— 


lutely no chargé for this extra service, which will give and Camouflage It. 
you the benefit of the very latest ideas in writing and ate» i ee About the Things 
7 A . = y ow. 
selling your stories. I tage tienes _— h 
-Css 'e S Are Kverywnere, 
FREE CRITICISM SERVICE Lesson 5, Choosing Your Title. 


Criticism service is included with the course without Lesson 6. The Proper Handling of 

extra charge. You are entitled, at such times as you Notes, 

most need it, on special lessons or on the course as a Lesson 7. Beginning the Story. 

ag to send in manuscripts which put into practice Lesson 8. Explaining “Plot” and 
lessons you have been studying. From the criticism Crisis. 1 Lf 

a are enabled to find out your weaknesses; how you wae eae to Secure “Sue- 


lay strengthen your work; in what line to work hardest. Leceon 10. “Suspence” 
SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPY Lesson 11. Characterization. 

Lesson 12. How to Develop Style. 
of book giving rules for short-story construction, with Lesson 13. The Setting — Atmos- 
information about markets and how you can sell your phere and Color, 


stories. Just fill in the coupon and we will mail “Suc- Lesson 14, Dialogue. 
cessful Writing” to you today—absolutely free! Lesson 15. The Climax. 
Lesson 16. Denouement and Con- 
USE THIS COUPON clusion. 
: i ‘ Lesson 17. Relation of Author to 
The Writer’s Digest, _ ' ; : . Characters. sissien ion 
22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Lesson 18. Short Story A Distinct 
G rege 0 i I want to read about the short story market, and Literary Form. . 
ve glad to have you send me my copy of your book, “Suc- ” «ay 8s ¥ 
il Writing.” I understand there is no charge for this book, Lesson 19. What the Editors Want. 
that in receiving it I assume no obligation whatever. Send to— 





Lesson 20. A Sample Plot. 

Lesson 21. The Young Writer 
Sought by Editors, 

Lesson 22. Preparing the Manu- 
script. 

Lesson 23. Originality. 

Lesson 24, Revising the Manuscript. 

Lesson 25. Selling the Story. 
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If You Make It a 
Mystery Story — 


if you plan to enter one of the many magazine story 


contests with a mystery or a detective story, first 
study carefully— 


The Technique of the 
Mystery Story 


By Carolyn Wells 


Miss Wells has produced the most complete and 
practical book yet written on this subject. She has 
written it successfully because she has written more 
stories of this character perhaps than any other living 
writer. She believes that all the world loves a mys- 
tery. Since time out of mind, a clear and open page 
has ever lacked the fascination of the veiled meaning, 
and when some touch of the strange, the weird, and 
even the gruesome, has been added to the mysterious, 
its challenge has been the more alluring. 


An Exhaustive Analysis 


Miss Wells’ book is a complete exposition of the 
mystery story form. It is a book that stimulates 
insight into the methods of successful writers of 
plotted stories and at the same time cultivates fertility 
in the mind of the reader. Take just a few of her 
chapter headings and you will see how thoroughly 
she has covered her subject: The Passion for Solv- 
ing Mysteries, The History of Mystery, Ghost Stories, 
Detective Stories, The Real Detective and His Work, 
Deductions Used in Everyday Life, The Real Sherlock 
Holmes, The Search for Clues, The Murder Theme, 
The Robbery Theme, The Mysterious Disappearance, 
The Victim, The Criminal, The Suspects, Circum- 
stantial Evidence, Constructing the Plot, Maintaining 
Suspense, etc., etc. 


The volume is bound in a_ substantial, maroon- 
colored cloth binding, gold lettered, and will make a 
pleasing addition to your book-shelf devoted to works 
on the technique of writing. 


Price, Postpaid, $2.00 


Use the coupon and order now, while the contest 
is young. 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, O. 


Gentlemen: I enclose herewith $2, for which please 
send me a copy of “The Technique of the Mystery 
Story,” by Carolyn Wells. 


Name .... 








25c a copy, $3.00 a year. “We use one-act plays 
suitable for schools and amateur groups and 
articles (about one thousand words in length) 
on the theatre and allies arts. We do not pay for 
plays, but coliect royalty for authors. We report 
on material at once.” 


Field and Stream, 45 West 45th St., New York 
City. Editor, Ray P. Holland. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy, $2.50 a year. “We are always glad to 
have the opportunity afforded us of looking over 
articles or stories on the outdoors—hunting, 
fishing, camping, canoeing, etc. We do not want 
general descriptive material nor scenery photo- 
graphs, preferring short practical articles well 
illustrated. Our present special need is for short 
practical articles telling ‘how to do’ things, 
written in a style to interest the experienced man 
as well as instructing the amateur. We report 
on manuscripts within about two weeks, and pay- 
ment of lc a word, Re: 50 to $2.50 for photos, is 
made on acceptance.’ 


Saucy Stories, 45 W. 45th St., New York City. 
Editor, Henry Altimus. Issued monthly; 20¢ a 
copy, $2.00 a year. “We intend to keep Saucy 
Stories a sex magazine, but sex does not mean 
dirt. We want to stick to elementals, sex- 
elementals—the things closest to the heart of the 
average woman or girl, whatever her ignorance 
or sophistication. Above all, we mean to lift the 
moral tone of the magazine. 
to treat sex trivially is to diminish its dramatic 
value, while sober treatment enhances it. Char- 
acters may do anything they please but they must 
do it from some lofty, or apparently lofty, 
motive. The dramatization of some moral theme, 
of a moral standard, of a moral vogue, will always 
interest us. In foreign stories, we prefer the type 
of story bringing out dramatically some point in 
which the foreign attitude towards sex differs 
from ours. In other words, how the French girl, 
for instance, meets her special sex problems, and 
how these differ from the American girl’s. Only 
foreign stories featuring this element, playing on 
the American girl’s curiosity about Old World 
morality, as compared with her own, will interest 
us at the present time. But a really good story 
will be accepted even if it ignores the above. We 
use very brief, pointed verse; no photographs. 
We report on manuscripts within one week, and 
pay, with a minimum of one cent, on acceptance.” 

Triple-X, Robbinsdale, Minn., a new illustrated 
Fawcett monthly magazine, is in the market for 
either first or third person stories of adventure, 
western romance, mystery, sport or detective. 
$5,000.00 prize contest with 16 prizes for the best 
short stories up to 10,000 words, novelettes up to 
30,000 words and continued stories up to 1(0),(X)) 
words opened March Ist, 1924. Payment on all 
accepted manuscripts, whether prize winners or 
not, at a minimum rate of 142c a word on ac- 
ceptance. Any additional sum due prize winners 
paid after end of contest on September Ist, 1924. 
Triple-X magazine is also in the market for bio- 
graphical sketches up to 1,500 words, of persons 





Note in these market lists the remark- 
able demand for short stories of all 
kinds. Then turn to page 50 and see 
how you can help supply that demand, 
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who have had adventurous careers. These stories 
should be written in the third person but may 
embrace direct quotations from the subject. May 
deal with soldiers of fortune, western pioneers, 
explorers, big game hunters or any unusual char- 
acters Who have had exceptionally interesting and 
thrilling experiences. They must be accompanied 
hy some striking or unusual picture or pictures 
of the subject. A minimum of two cents per 
word will be paid on acceptance. If return of 
ether biographical sketch or photos is desired, 
postage must be enclosed. We report on manu- 
scripts within two to three weeks.” 


The Club-Fellow and Washington Mirror, 1 
Madison Ave., New York City. Frank D. Mullan, 
Editor. Issued weekly, 15c a copy, $5.00 a year. 
“We use short stories of 1,200 words of a society 
flavor, risque but not vulgar. No photographs or 
poetry are used. Payment for material is made 
on publication.” 





STUDYING YOUR MARKETS 
(Continued from page 23) 

cle, or poem, don’t rush it off to The Satur- 
day Evening Post, or Adventure, or Mc- 
Call’s Magazine, because you feel that you 
particularly would like to get place in 
one of these, but consider your card and 
try to decide whether your story falls in 
line with the requirements of any one of 
these. If you find that it does not, keep 
on with your card list until you strike what 
seems to be the proper objective. Then 
send off your manuscript, secure in the 
knowledge that you have at least applied 
the common sense business principles of 
salesmanship to your literary endeavors. 

New publications are being continually 
launched and with most of these, there is 
a definite purpose to enter a new field to 
material somewhat different from 
that being used by journals already in the 
held. Of course, this is a very difficult 
proposition, for it is difficult to discover 
anything really new in story work. Every 
possible field seems to have been covered. 

Yet these magazines, which are trying to 
develop a new field, will be found to have 
some especial lines that they are trying to 
follow. If these lines are not wholly new, 
they may at least be newly emphasized. 
And this emphasis may lie either in the 
theme itself or in the handling. If the 
magazine puts to the front the theme of 
adventure, it may want adventure of a 


secure 


gone VAN HORN, 





co 
q 
A UNIQUE WRITER’S SERVICE 

This is a direct message to you, writers, who sell non-fiction 
manuscripts. I have just : x a typing department and also a 
drafting department where line drawings of all sorts are turned 
vut to perfection. If you write mechanical, juvenile or construc- 
tion articles, if you feel the need of competent advice, skilled typ- 
ing and the right kind of finished o—te. I am at your service. 
All prices reasonable—and guaranteed. rite for prices or send 
in some material for estimate. My stuff is appearing in fifty 
well-known magazines. 








Walton, Nebr. 
% 








ARE YOUR MANUSCRIPTS COR- 
RECTLY PREPARED FOR 
PUBLICATION? 


Ruth Greenwood Taylor, who has made 
a specialty of typing, revising and criticis- 
ing manuscripts, will be glad to handle your 
work for you. The charge for straight 
copying is %5c a thousand words or part 
thereof ; for copying with editorial revision, 
$1.00 a thousand, and for a constructive 
criticism, $1.00 a thousand. Write for 
particulars. 


RUTH GREENWOOD TAYLOR 
423 W. 120th St. New York City 








Song Hits Bring Fortunes 


But before YOU can even start after 
yours, you must know how to go at 
it and how to proceed. Otherwise 
you’re shooting aimlessly—your time 
and thought is wasted. 


WRITING THE POPULAR SONG 
By E. M. Wickes 


Let a past master in song writing assist 
you over the rough spots in your path 
to Success. This helpful book includes 
a splendid list of music publishers who 
are constantly looking for new material. 
Start writing songs the RIGHT way— 
then you’re more likely to realize your 
ambitions. 

Handsomely bound in cloth; 181 pages. 
Price, postpaid, $1.75. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 E. 12th St. Cincinnati, Ohio 





THF WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
I need a copy of WRITING THE POPULAR 
SONG. Enclosed find $1.75 for it, 














Say You Saw It Advertised in 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
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Professional 


When a student enrolls with me the first ques- 
tion I ask him ts: Why «do you wish to write 
fiction? Most student writers want to produce art 
if they can, but, above all, they want to earn 
money with their writing. | then try to help them 
realize their ambitions. 

I use no lesson sheets, no printed assignments 
or criticisms, no routine instruction whatever. 
give each writer the help which his copy shows he 
needs. I therefore plan a student’s development 
in two directions: (1) self-discovery and (2) 
technique. <All my instruction is founded upon 
the deep conviction that the greatest service any 
teacher can render to a writer is to help him “find 
himself,” to show him what he can write about 
best. what kind of stories are his forte. Fiction 
writing is the most personal of all arts: inevitably 
the writer who sells soonest is he who best ex- 
presses himself: to do this he must understand 
himself: but how many student writers really 
understand themselves? 

Destructive criticism is easy: the difficult thing 
is to tell the writer what to do about it. In most 
cases the cause of faults in a story cannot be dis- 
covered by study of the manuscript: the whole 
performance must he examined: the real answer 
comes when we get at the man behind the manu- 
script. 

For example: 
to me bringing rejected 


342 Madison Ave. 


Students unable to sell have come 
manuscripts which obvi- 





Training In Writing 


Self-discovery Combined with Short Story Technique 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


ously were shameless imitations of the work of 
authors they admired—merely literary flubdub. 1 
have talked with them, got them to tell me of 
their own most interesting experience, had them 
write them as simply and unaffectedly as they 
told them, and have. with a few minor changes, 
sold their copy 

As soon as I have a definite line on the stu- 
dent's literary habits and knowledge of life | 
let him begin the study of techniqve—the form 
and structure of the short story This study is 
merely a search for ways and means most effec- 
tively to express the “‘message’’ he has to give the 
world. My method as used in my classes in tech- 
nique here in New York is now set forth com- 
pletely in my new hook. “Narrative Technique.” 

Beginners working with me have during the 
present year sold their stories to Pictorial Review, 
Collier's Weekly, American, Munsey’s, Ainsley’s, 
Young's, Popular, and others. Most of them 
studied hy correspondence 

The fees for my instruction by mail are: Pre- 
liminary two months’ Course in Self-Discovery, $25 ; 
four months’ term of Technique of the Short 
Story, $60; four months’ term of Professional 
Collaboration, $120; single manuscripts, $10. Pay- 
ments in installments can be arranged. Price of 
“Narrative Technique,” $2.00. Further informa- 
tion given on request. Let me know your problem. 


New York City 








more drastic and b'ood-curdling sort than 


others have used. If its theme is mystery, 


it may wish tales more deeply and darkly 
unsolvable than we have previously had. If 
love stories are the desideratum, either the 


pure and wholesome and_ old-fashioned 
mid-Victorian tale may be wanted, or the 
modern sophisticated jazzy sex story. And 
clearly if the one would be acceptable, the 
other would not be. 

Study style as well as theme. 
readers to 


Try to dis- 
cover the class of whom the 
magazine caters, and put yourself as nearly 
as possible in that reader’s place, with men- 
tality, viewpoint, the social stratum to 
which he belongs, etc. 

Our American magazines are not quite 
so frank as the English in stating the class 
or character of readers whom they wish to 
reach. A story recently was returned to 
me by an English publication with the frank 
statement that it over the heads of 
their readers, as their clientele was made 


Happily 


was 


up very largely of house-maids. 


we have very few journals in America 
edited along that particular level. 

There are many things essential to the 
success of a writer, provided, of course, 
that CAN write. Nothing will con- 
tribute more to this end than a rational 
study and understanding of one’s market. 


one 





SOME ACTIVE SCENARIO 
MARKETS 
(Continued from page 29) 


Corporation, 
Editor, 71 W. 


Rowland 
23rd = St., 


Picture Service 
Rogers, Scenario 
New York City. 

L. tes. 

”. Industrial 
showings. 

3. One or two. 

De Forest Phonafilms, Inc., Scenario Editor, 
W. G. Waddell, 220 W. 42nd St., New York 
City. 

i. Yes. 

2. Short subjects, one reel or less—music, 
dialog, noise effects, etc. 

8. One, two or less. 

Metro Pictures, J. E. Brady, Scenario Edi- 
tor, 1540 Broadway, New York City. 

l. Yes. 

2. Good stories. 


3. Six. 


and Educational; theatrical 
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Albion Productions, Inc., New York City. 
2. Immaterial what source it comes from 
as long as the goods is there. 

\rrow Film Corp., J. K. Adams, Scenario 
Editor, 220 West 42nd St., New York City. 

1. Yes. 

», Special features. We are not produc- 
ing at present, but will consider manuscripts. 

Edward L. Klein Corp., Etta L. Klein, 
Scenario Editor, 25 West 43rd St., New York 
City. 

1. Yes. 

2. Society dramas, heart interest stories, 
mystery stories, and anything good, novel, 
out-of-the-ordinary, stories with a punch. 

2. Five to seven reels. 

Labor Film Service, Inc., Joseph D. Can- 
nou, Scenario Editor, 138 W. 64th St., New 
York City. 

2. Not in the market at present for 
scenarios; when we are, we are bound by no 
restrictions, 

lrederick Herbst Productions, 933 Seward 
St., Hollywood, Calif. 

1. Yes. 

2. Atmospheric pictures of Western life. 

Five. 

Universal Pictures Corp., Burl Armstrong, 
Story Editor, Universal City, Calif. 

1. We often do. 

2. Cant begin to outline this—except to 

say we are interested in all good story ma- 

terial. 

r. B. O. Studios, 780 Gower St., Los 
los Angeles, Calif. 

l. Yes. 

”. Society and melodrama, comedy. We 
are willing to consider material from free 
lance writers if it contains good material. 
Much material received from _ so-called 
writers is trash. 

As stated above, motion picture producers 
not represented in the above are not in the 
market for original scenarios from the free 
ance writer. Altogether, the attitude of 
the larger number of those not using free 
lance material is represented by the follow- 


ing taken from a letter from Goldwyn: 


“Thank you for your letter of April Mth. 
It is a question what you understand under 
the name of free-lance writer—whether you 
have in mind the writer of tested ability or 
whether you mean by that term the person 
who believes he can write and whom we 
call the ‘amateur.’ For the latter there is a 
very limited field, large companies — and 
unong them the Goldwyn Company—prefer- 
ring at this time to purchase widely adver- 
tsed novels and successful plays. 

“Of course, this policy may not prevail 
permanenily, but, for the time being, we are 
not considering stories not written by ex- 
perienced authors or those which have not 
already been popularized in book or play 
form,” 
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THOSE WHO WRITE 
TO SELL 


Must have their short-stories, articles, poems, jokes, 
sales letters, photoplays, business and special feature 
stories, prepared by agencies that know markets, 
and buying habits. Don’t send out badly typed, 
poorly revised work. Your free copy of PROFIT- 
ABLE WRITING will help you. Send for it. 


CO-OPERATIVE SERVICE ORGANIZATION 
317 N. 42nd Street PHILAD: LPHIA 



















NUHAND IS the shortest shorthand ever in- 


vented—measured by what it rep- 
resents. Guaranteed 100% legible when cold, weeks, years 
after writing. We invite you to test its speed. Its 
regularity and simplicity will amaze you. Based on a 
different scientific principle. (No shading, ruling, etc.) 
You can learn the system in 3 weeks. It’s complete in 
the New Revised Manual, and only $1 postpaid. Address 


NUHAND, BOX 1102, OBERLIN, OHIO 






























The Writers’ Office 


Box 32, Quincy, IIl. 
MANUSCRIPTS TYPED, REVISED, 
MARKETED. 


Sample and terms on request. 






























CAN YOU RECALL WHEN YOU NEED 
IT, THE PARTICULAR WORD 
YOU WANT TO USE? 


ROGET’S THESAURUS 
OF ENGLISH WORDS 
AND PHRASES 


will make it possible in every in- 
stance. It’s arranged so simply, 
too, that you can immediately 
locate the word you could not 
think of. 

Indispensable to every writer 
—a constantly alert assistant. 


Clothbound, 671 Pages. 
Price, Postpaid, $2.50. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
300 Butler Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 


COUPON. 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Enclosed find $2.50 for my copy of “Roget's The- 
saurus of English Words and Phrases.” 
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CPIM TS PL SUL LL etree ea 
AUTHORS—Let me your manu- 


scripts; guaranteed work by a professional 
author’s typist. I also do simple copying for 
ministers and lawyers; also revising, criticising 
and marketing. Address: 


AUTHORS’ TYPING SERVICE 
P, O. Box 195, Cascade, Iowa 
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SONG WRITERS! 


I will publish the best song without cost to the 
author, the music being by our composer, 4 melodies, 
Arranged, Typewritten, suitable for_ publishers, for 
$3.00, Full piano part for contest. Guaranteed work 
or cash refunded in full, Contest closes Dec. 31, 1924. 
INDIANA SONG BUREAU 

Salem, Indiana 





Brookside, 














SHORT-STORY WRITERS! 


Free, separate course in short-story writing given 
with one year’s subscription io our magazine of 
inspiration for writers. Sample copy on request. 


THE SCRIBBLER’S OWN MAGAZINE 
Dept. W, Tallapoosa, Ga. 














Ifius Swinging Desk 


In Eastern and 
Central States. 


$6.00 in the South, 


Stand $500 wero 


LOCKS INSTANTLY IN ANY POSITION---FIRM 
AND RIGID, READY FOR USE. 


Can be attached to either end of any style desk 
and provides additional working space that can be 
used for typewriter, reference book, card index 
tray, telephone, etc. Greatly appreciated by 
stenographers to hold note book while taking dic- 
tation. tops are 14”x18” furnished in 
Golden or Light Natural Quartered Oak, Imita- 
tion Mahogany, Imitation Walnut finishes. See 
any Stationer or office equipment dealer first, Sent 
direct if necessary or preferred. 





Send for Our New 62 Page Catalog of Office 
Filing Equipment, Supplies and Sectional Book- 
cases and Booklet on Suggestions. 





The Weis Manufacturing Coaisenr 
462 Union Street, Monroe, Mich. 
A. H. Denny, Inc., 52 Park Place, New York City 
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Mr. Samuel A. Bloch, producer and dis- 
tributor of Educational Motion Pictures, 
takes an attitude of hopelessness when he 
says: 

“T have your circular letter asking whether 
or not a closed- shop condition exists in the 
scenario writing field. 

“This condition does exist to some extent, 
and perhaps justifiably so. If you were un- 
fortunate enough to be forced to read thou- 
sands of alleged successful scenarios, you 
would approve of the condition. 

“Having been a free-lance worker for sev- 
eral years, I firmly believe in giving the 
amateur an opportunity. But the amateur 
should be fully prepared to make the most of 
that opportunity. 

“Since last April, 
at least twenty-five 


I have personally read 
scenarios a week, with 
the net result of finding five thoroughly 
equipped writers. Each one of these writers 
had the educational background, besides a 
complete knowledge of the dramatic art. 

“This experience has soured me against the 
amateur script writer and I do not blame the 
producers for creating a closed-shop condi- 
tion. It simply wastes my time to read the 
stuff, when they lack all of the elements that 
make interesting film stories. 

“Many of the stories submitted have been 
technically correct, but minus the idea that 
is ‘more important than technique. 

“And another thing, I am holding in my files 
about fifty stories submitted with insufficient 
postage prepaid, and with no return postage. 
In each instance I paid from two to eight 
cents, and then spent postage writing to the 
authors about them. Experienced writers 
never do this. Now letters bearing insuffi- 
cient postage are refused. 

“Tf you can by chance develop writers who 
know something, all producers will be tickled 
silly to read amateur efforts. And I will, 
too—on educational subjects.” 





INTIMATE NOTES ON NOVEL 
WRITING 
(Continued from page 20) 

is always interesting. Take in the whole 
world voraciously—until you come to sit 
down to write. Then shut it out. Become 
selfish by becoming wholly yourself. Study 
from the outside in, but always write from 
the inside out. 

So, in this article, I have proscribed my- 
self from giving you an example. I have 
told you that I can not show you style ex- 
plicitly. Thus I can not take an excerpt 
from “Other People’s Lives” and put my 
finger on a phrase and say, “Here you have 
an example of style!” If it has a distinctive 
style, alas, I can not explain to you how 
it came or from where. If it has no style, 
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you will be equally knowing and conscious 
of its deficiency. 

From those who are following these ar- 
ticles, I should appreciate a word—in line 
with the substance of what I am writing to 
criticism of “Other People’s 


you—of 
It would be helpful to both of us. 


Lives.” 





WHAT IS A BAD BREAKP 
(Continued from page 15) 

of the daily papers recently, the first re- 
ceiving the grand prize of five dollars of- 
fered by Judge at that time: 

SHOULD HE KNOW HOW TO MILK 

CHOCOLATE, TOO? 
Man wanted on farm. Must know how to 
drive Ford and milk chickens. 

The bad break was caused by the omis- 
sion of the semicolon between the words 
“milk” and “chickens.” The title was my 
own. My motto is and always has been: 
The title is the show-window to your store 
of jokes. 

Looking over the “Situations Wanted” 
columns, the writer came upon this, which 
also sold on sight: 

_ “Green colored girl wishes position at any- 

thing. 

The title given’ was “Try the Circus!’ 

One break which I considered rea‘ly fun- 
ny appeared in the form of a real estate ad 
ina New York Sunday newspaper. It ran: 


, 


“Five rooms anc bath to let. Call Saturday 


afternoon on Sunday.” 

Getting a good title to fit this was a poser. 
But I struck it right when I said “An Irish 
The error was made when 


, 


Invitation.” 
the word “on” replaced “or.’ 

Still another break appeared one day in 
the automobile columns, stating: 


“Undertaker’s body for sale.” 


meant an automobile body, of 


They 
course. 

A gentleman is now running a full page 
of bad breaks in Everybody's Magazine. 
Should you desire to get a real good idea 
of a bad break, I would advise you to peruse 
a copy of the mentioned publication. That 
page is too funny for words. 

(Mr. Fisher’s next article will be “Don'ts 
For the Beginner.’—The Editor.) 
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NEWS-REPORTING SHORT-STORY WRITING 
PHOTOPLAY WRITING 


A LITERARY CAREER 
through Expert Assistance by Distinguished 
Authors and well-known Editors and News- 
papermen. cai 
A MANUSCRIPT SALES DEPARTMENT 
handling the work of new and established 
writers, 

We guarantee disposal of all salable stories. 
PLOT CHART AND COPYRIGHT 
BOOK FREE. 

THE HARVARD COMPANY 


327 Montgomery St. San Francisco, Cal. 
Sli MMIII LM 
Flathead tatiana tata 
: MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
Low Rates Prompt Service 
Expert market suggestions free. Write 
for full particulars, Terms and Samples. 
Manuscript Typing and Service Bureau 
3048 Lycaste Ave. Detroit, Mich. 
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LYRICS 
Written, Revised and Corrected by a 
professional writer. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
ARTHUR R. GRIFFIN 
156 East 35th Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 











Why Your Manuscripts Go Wrong 


Most short stories and novels fail for one or more 


of the following reasons: Lack of plot, lack of plot 
interest, lack of character interest, lack of “story” 
interest, absence of “story value.” Poems fail because 
the theme is not a poetic one, because they lack 
“story value,” or because of weakness of meter or 
other faults of handling. Articles fail because of a 
number of faults of construction. What you need is 


FRANK, CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM 
—the kind that points out all the weak points in your 
manuscript—going a step farther, however, and tell- 
ing you how to correct these faults, how to recon- 
struct your manuscript so that it will pass all the 
tests of good craftsmanship. 

A perfect manuscript is not enough, however; 
equally important is knowing how to prepare it 
properly for presenting to the editor—and what 
editor you should send it to! 

All of these features are embraced in my criticism 
service—offered to all of those who want their manu- 
scripts to go to the editor free from weaknesses 
which can be easily removed by intelligent, sympa- 
thetic, constructive criticism. My charges for this 
service are; 

1,000 words OF 1e8B....ccoccoccccccecsecccsesece $1.50 
1,000 to 2,000 words 2.00 
2,000 to 4,000 words e 
Te Se! ee re iiens 

60 Cents for each thousand over 5,000. 

Typing: A typing service is also at your com- 
mand. eat, prompt attention to all manuscripts by 
expert typists, at the rate of 75 cents for each thou- 
sand words, with carbon copy and suggestions for 
available markets. 

Send me your next manuscript for criticism by 
one who “knows the game” from the standpoint of 
the writer and editor alike. 


MALONE FARREL 
3488 Dury Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio 
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HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 
offers 


A COMPLETE PHOTOPLAY 
SYNOPSIS 


in Facsimile 
Just as it was Bought and Produced 
with Mary Miles Minter 
ONE DOLLAR 
(While they last) 


HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 
Bethel, Conn. 














Appearances Count 


The first impression which an editor receives of your 
manuscript is of its appeararce. If it is typed on good 
paper and enclosed in a good envelope, neatly addressed, 
it is favorably received. If, on the other hand, it does 
not conform to accepted standards in this respect, an 
unfavorable impression is created that may mean the 
rejection of the manuscript. 


DV ANUSORIET 


TheWriter’sDigestServiceDepartment 


now offers a manuscript supply service for those who 
find it difficult to procure suitable manuscript paper and 
envelopes. We have endeavored to furnish this at the 
ag possible price consistent with good quality—that 

» $1.50 a set, the set consisting of the following: 

"95 Sheets of Manuscript Paper, 8% x 11 inches. 

75 Second Sheets for making extra copy of manuscript. 

25 Manila Envelopes, 444x9% inches. in which to 
mail manuscripts, 

<5 Manila Envelopes, 4x 9 inches, which you are to 
self-address and enclose with manuscript for its return if 
rejected. 

2 Sheets of Carbon Paper. 

We cannot, owing to the low price at which we supply 
this service, send less than a complete set. The price 
‘s postpaid, so that all you have to do is fill out and mail 
the attached coupon, and the stationery will be mailed 
you the same day. 


(USE THIS COUPON) 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 
Cineinnati, Ohio, 


Gentlemen: Please send me, for the enclosed $........, 


sets of manuscript pape: “nvelopes, 


your, price of $1.50 a set. 


Street 


TURNING PICTURES INTO 
DOLLARS 
(Continued from page 15) 

as a painter with words, good pictures, made 
by myself especially for this article, will 
enhance its value and serve to verify my 
seeming exaggeration of the beauty of Lake 
Geneva. I know that this is true because | 
spent two years on or near Lake Geneva 
and I have read many unillustrated articles 
which attempted to do it justice. Not one 
of them hit the mark, in my estimation. 

It should be clear by now that pictures 
have become virtual'y a necessity in all 
branches of literary work, except possibly 
fiction. And yet, even in fiction, we find 
that Leiaren a Hiller and other photographic 
illustrators are making headway with posed 
mode!s and appropriate accessories. When 
it comes right down to the meat of the 
matter, the present-day writer in any field 
must use illustrations to appear to advantage 
and to sell his articles. 

It is really difficu't to think of any sub- 
ject that cannot be made clearer or more 
interesting by means of good photographs. 
Pictures save reams of paper and pages of 
text matter in addition to helping the writer 
get his message to the reader more forcibly 
and convincingly. 

Does it pay the writer to make his own 
pictures? Of course it does. It pays him 
financially and it pays him in the prestige 
and strength of authority which he wins in 
the editorial offices. Pictures check up his 
statements and prove his points as no edi- 
torial footnote ever did. One thing more— 
and I know this to be true—often a poorly 
written article is sold because of the excep- 
tional illustrations that accompany it. Mind 
you, I am not advising my readers to lean 
on good pictures to sell poor material; but 
the fact shows how important a picture may 
become in the sale of an article. Some 
may say, “But why go to all the expense of 
making my own pictures when I can buy 
all 1 need?” 

My reply is that the moment a writer 
buys his illustrations he loses the individu- 
ality which his own pictures—made from his 
own point of view—give to his article. No 
two men look at the same object exactly 
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The writer who describes the beauti- 


alike. 
ful dome of the capitol at Washington 
should make the picture that proves his de- 


scription to be true. In no other way can 
an illustrated article reveal the personal 
literary and pictorial force of the author. 
To be sure, there are exceptional cases, es- 
pecially in scientific writing where a special 
illustration—perhaps the only one of its kind 
in existence—miust be used. Yet, in most 
cases the article, to ring true, should repre- 
sent the work of the author throughout. 

In conclusion, then, let me assure the 
reader that the sooner he or she obtains 
acamera and uses it intelligent:y, the sooner 
will there be greater returns financially and 
otherwise. In subsequent articles I believe 
I can convince my readers that photography 
for writers is not messy, nor very expensive 
and not a gamble; and, that on occasion, 
developing and printing may be done in a 
hall bed-room. That it pays, and that every 
writer should make his own pictures, I hope 
| have shown in this article. 


WHY WEAK PLOTS ARE WEAK 
(Convinued from page 13) 

just when things become hot for mother 
is not to develop the dramatic situation, but 
to destroy it. You may say that the son’s 
winning at this time was just as much in 
character as the first successes which may 
have created his gambling habit, though the 
whele effect of the opening episodes is to 
establish him as the kind of person who 
loses at cards. This is beside the point. 
Our criticism here is simply that the acci- 
dent of his final winning weakens the dra- 
matic conflict. We assume the dramatic 
ideal as part of the writer’s purpose. The 
only way to get the maximum effects out of 
a character drama such as this, once the 
mother gets in deep by ptedging her jewels, 
is to let her, the son and the husband face 
it ont, letting the characters determine the 
outcome. 

lhe number of situations in narratives 
of character made dramatically weak be- 
cause of this error of solving them by ac- 
cidents is legion. The early manuscripts 
of young writers struggling without guid- 
ance are full of them. The noble young 
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ar hand; corrects your writing 
ew days. Big improvement int tieee hours. No failures. Com- 
Write C. J.Ozment 8e, St. Louis. Mo. 











“AUTHORS!” 


Manuscripts Typed Neatly 
and accurately. Errors in grammar and 
spelling corrected. Rates and first page 
sample sent on request. 


HAZEL B. DONALDSON 
Authors’ Representative 
Hillsboro, Iowa. 











99 McNaughton St. 


AUTHORS AND WRITERS 


All kinds of manuscripts revised and typed 
in correct form for publisher. 
prices on request. 


Samples and 


V. C. WALES 
Rochester, N. Y. 








AUTHORS’ 





FREE TO MEMBERS. Monthly Market 


Bulletin. Information Bureau, Manuscript 
Listing, Prizes and a reduction in all 
cost for service. Whether you are a suc- 
cessful writer—or want to be—write us. 


SERVICE ASSOCIATION 
Boston 34 Mass. Box 82 














One suggestion in technique or in the 
marketing of manuscripts gleaned from 
the pages of a live magazine devoted to 
authorship may produce for the writer 
many times the cost of a subscription. 


The Author & Journalist 


(Formerly THE STUDENT WRITER) 
Edited by Willard E. Hawkins 
in the course of a year publishes liter- 
ally hundreds of such suggestions. 

It is literally an author’s trade journal, 
directed toward the writer who is actu- 
ally in the game. Its monthly visits to 
vour den will prove a source of renewed 
inspiration. 

large share of its articles deal with 
phases of technique not usually found in 
other publications, They are written by 
authors and editors of real experience. 

The quarterly publication of “The 
Handy Market List,” a complete direc- 
tory of the periodical manuscript mar- 
kets, corrected to date of publication, 
with brief indication of type of material 
desired by the various magazines, their 
rates and methods of payment, is’a 
feature of exceptional value. 

SUBSCRIBE WITHOUT DELAY 

$2.00 a Year. 
Specimen Copy, 20 Cents. 
THE AUTHOR AND Ep VRBaLisr 
(Established 1916 


1836 Champa Street Dear, Colo. 
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heroine is about to see her mother die in a abor 


¥; Sh t St remote spot and has given up in despair seric 
our or or r when a famous surgeon arrives by airp!ane, tery, 
just in time! In another story the remark- not- 


9 
Library able young hero would most certainly have reel 


' ye i failed to win the heart and hand of his the 
> Sey Soe eS Soe ee Cane oe adored (by all the laws of logic and com- is pi 


most practical book that has ever been : 2 ieee 
written on the subject of the short-story mon sense) if only it were not for the lady sit 1! 


plot— being thrown from her horse right at his | 
feet and—you know the rest. The astound- the 


The Plot of the Short Story ingly fortuitous solutions which c‘ose the = 


By Henry Albert Phillips “thrillers for boys,” the galloping horses, he 
Mr. Phillips needs no introduction to readers of bugle calls and cheers of United States je 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST. He has long been re- |- troopers that once, by saving the pioneers sch 


garded as the foremost of writers for short-story freon eethie decth tu 2 Todi a ad é 
writers—he has been successful in telling others how rom a terrible leat 1 DY the ndians, elec- sta 
to do it just because he himself has been a successful trified our youthful nerves in the old west- 7 

- 0 


short-story writer—just as his present articles on ern melodramas; and today in the movies du 


novel writing are practical because he himself has P > , 
Givendy written and sold four of them. the endless processions of Ku-Klux horses, rou 
anc 


the speeding motor boats, the suddenly 
? e ar " : sim 

It’s Different aroused consciences, the fabulous successes S 

Oe ls ie ee Mi ee ails oe Bee in business, the miraculous recoveries of 

Phillips’ hook and said of it, “It is an excellent sight and hearing, the cloudbursts, the tidal 

thing, excellently done. It is excellent because it waves—everything and anything except - 


is different; it does not cover ground that other ; ° . 
writers have covered, tut contains an immense} Consistent character action is flashed upon 


amount of practical material, all of it unique. Here the movie screen in “character dramas.” 
are just a few of the chapter headings: 
5 The > - ° S 
The Plot; Laws Governing the Plot; Plot Analysis; ( >) The Me lodramatic Plot: ome 
Inspiration; The Process of Plotting; The Progressive stories are weak dramatically, not because 
Stages in Plotting; Arrangement of Events; Plot they could not happen in real life, nor be- 


Development; The Ten Possible Plot Manifestations; = : ‘ : . 
ne Wines Uiiaiedins, wat Callie at cause of any mental tricks in motivation or 
Plot; Practical Plot Sources; A Storehouse Full of suspense, but simply because they are melo- 


’ . ac H ) Ss ; ; i ; . . . . 42 . 
Plots: Practical Wemonstration in Plot Building; | dramatic. Melodrama is dramatic action in 
The Plot-Built Story. - : wa 
which the events do not result from char- rh 
acter, but from accident and from violent terial 
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above all, the motion pictures, with their 
serialized “episodes” of the “Diamond Mys- 
tery,” the “End of the World” and what 
not—indeed and alas, the regular “feature 
reels’ themselves! The majority are of 
the melodramatic type. Here, for instance, 


is part of one I saw recently—I could not 
sit it out: 

The Hero has adopted a tribe of Arabs in 
the desert and, because of his courage, wis- 
dom, good looks, and scorn of the charms of 
the fair sex, has the Sheik tamed so that 
he eats out of his hand. Abdulla, the Sheik’s 
wicked son, in cahoots with the private secre- 
tary of the English Viceroy in Cairo, is 
scheming to sell out his father, assume his 
stack of cushions, defeat an English project 
to gobble up his father’s sand for the purpose 
of an irrigation project, kill the Hero, start a 
class war, marry the prettiest girl in any tent 
round about, and clean up a few other odds 
and ends which are omitted in the interests of 
simplicity. 

Seeing all of which the Hero has his knick- 
ers pressed, lights his college pipe, calls a 
caravan and starts for Cairo. There he humil- 
iates an armed sentry, scorns the most lovely 
lady in Cairo, escorts a prostitute to home 
and mother and gives her pangs of remorse 
by tipping his hat to her, beats up the wicked 
secretary, detects a couple of murderers, and 
convinces the lovely heroine of his stainless 
virtue by receiving her in his tent pegged 
into the picturesque sand outside the walls 
of the city—she, induced by beautiful pangs 
of jealousy, expected to find a harem in his 
tent, but instead finds only his underwear, 
which she clasps to her bosom, while the ro- 
mance progresses. 

The makers of this “picture” had as ma- 
terials to work with—so many scenes of 
gorgeous Arabic interiors, of wicked cabaret 
brawls, of strings of sheeted Ku-Klux 
horses filing over the adventurous sands, so 
many acts of noble heroism, of treachery, 
and of love-making, and so many human 
beings. The task of planning these acts in 
these settings to be carried out by recog- 
nizable human beings was too much for 
their ingenuity and artistic ability; and so 
they gave it up. They stuck to the scenes 
and the actions and let the characters go by 
the board. “Movie audiences don’t under- 
stand character anyway,” they reasoned 
and—from a commercial point of view— 
they reasoned correctly. The picture house 
was still full when I left and I understand 
there was no riot afterward. 

This photoplay was an extreme type of 
“Deadwood Dick” and _ his 


melodrama. 
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brethren alone could exceed it in violence 
to human nature. Many story plots, how- 
ever, are weak not because they are of this 
extreme type of melodrama, but because 
part of the action ignores the logic of char- 
acter. 

I hope I have made it clear that the main 
weaknesses in the above weak plot types are 
weaknesses in dramatic structure. In each 
case, the proper degree of logic between ac- 
tion and motive does not exist. Skill en- 
abling one to avoid these weak inventions 
comes from seeing clearly these very vital 
relations between what the actor really does 
in the story and the thing the author is 
trying to reveal about his character. Here 
is a study worthy of years of devoted appli- 
cation by any conscientious literary artist. 
The principles set forth above are merely a 
beginning, but they are of special impor- 
tance, inasmuch as, few as they are, they 
comprehend more than half of all the mis- 


takes made in plotting by the authors of” 


manuscripts which do not “bring home the 
bacon.” 


YOUR BEST INVESTMENT 
IS BOOKS 
(Continued from page 8) 
Thus, that expensive addition to my library 
has paid me well, and it was not a volume 
that could be found in any public library 
either. 

This is as near as I can explain what 
some of my correspondents want to know— 
viz., how my stories “write themselves.” To 
a certain extent they do so; but in reality 
they depend upon a certain technical facility 
which, like manual dexterity with the type- 
writer, causes the writer no conscious effort. 








SALESMANSHIP PSYCHOLOGY 
(Continued from page 10) 

“What I have told you is confidential, 
you understand. You are not going to pub- 
lish what I have told you—are you?” 

“The reporter was expecting the old 
man’s words, which were spoken almost 
in a threatening tone of voice. He had 
heard the same words before. 

There is the problem of the plot. 

What will the reporter do? 

If he writes the story without the old 
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man’s consent, the old man may deny it and 
brand the writer as a fabricator. 

If he fails to write it he loses a good 
story and may lose his job. So it appears 
that he is between the devil and the deep 
blue sea. 

But he is not. All he needs to do is to 
apply modern salesmanship psychology— 
sell the old man the idea of publicity in- 
stead of letting the old man sell him the 
idea of suppression. It is a problem of 
salesmanship. Perhaps that is the reason 
graduates of schools of journalism some- 
times fail, and ex-book-agents succeed. 

This selling a man the publicity idea, 
when once you have let him express him- 
self in favor of journalistic silence is easier 
said than done. But it can be done, and 
is done every day by successful inter- 
viewers. 

Show “The Clam” how he will be bene- 
fited by the facts of the story being pub- 


shed. Assure him you will treat him fair- 


ly. Make it clear to him that you have 
come to him personally to learn his side of 


the story. Convert him to the idea that it 
is better for him to te!l the truth than to 
some more detrimental rumor to 
spread. Get him to see your side of the 
matter. Impress him with the fact that 
you can not suppress if you wanted to, that 
the report is already out and that you are 
offering him an opportunity of getting his 
side of the matter before the public. 

Your attitude will have a lot to do with 
your success. The successful salesman 
thinks to himself when considering his pros- 
pect, “ I must sell that man.” You must 
be determined to get the interview. But do 
not attempt to impress the man, whom you 
are interviewing, too much with your de- 
termination, or you will cause him to as- 
sume an antagonistic attitude. Do not argue 
with him. The objections which he will 
advance in trying to persuade you not to 
publish the article are most likely not the 
real reasons why he does not want it made 
public. Do not consider them seriously. 
Never suggest failure by queries of this 
kind: “I don’t know whether you want to 
give it out for publication or not at this 
time, but I thought I would interview you,” 
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or, “Mr. So and So refused to discuss the 
matter with me, would you mind telling 
me?” 

You can not be too careful of the way 
you ask questions. A negative suggestion 


may queer your whole interview, and a 
faulty question may cost you an. important 
story. Assumption of an easy manner, as 
though the matter was of small conse- 
will also assist in getting infor- 


quence, 
mation. 
Remember, that as Edwin L. Shuman 
wrote in “Practical Journalism:” “Getting 
the news, of course, is the first requisite of 
success.” And in getting it, instead of rub- 
bing the fur in the wrong way, apply a 
little salesmanship, psychology and tact. 





A BALLADE OF A BALLADIST 
By ETHEL M. CoLEMAN 
He gathers his rhymes in a pile, 
A symmetrical metrical hoard ; 
He gloats o’er his treasure awhile, 
He joys in the opulence stored. 
Then, labor no longer ignored, 
He sorts them, the warp and the weft: 
Three stanzas his gleanings afford, 
But what for the envoy is left? 


On rules of the balladist’s style 
He has dreamed and studied and pured. 
He thinks he has mastered each wile, 
Each fault he has deeply deplored: 
For rhymes to be ever encored 
Is equal to murder or theft! 
His standard he never has lowered— 
But what for the envoy is left? 


His task was begun with a smile, 
But far his bright visions have soared; 
He sings of the sad crocodile, 
Of Jonah, and eke of the gourd. 
His art he has always adored ; 
His heart, though, with anguish is 
cleft— 
The singer admits that he’s floored— 
For what for the envoy is left? 
Envoy 
Ah, Prince, when with minstrels you're 
bored, 
You fear that of brains they’re bereft! 
Consider their trials untoward— 
And what for the envoy is left? 
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Two Books Given Away--- 
See “B” Coupon 


“How to Syndicate Manuscripts,” 
By Felix J. Koch. In this book 
Mr. Koch tells you how to sell your 
newspaper articles to more than 
one paper—as many as you can get 
to use them. This is known as syn- 
dication,”” and means an immense 
increase in your earning power. 
This is not a book merely about 
syndicating, but about how to do it. 

“Th Writer's Question and 
Answer Book,” by Harry V. Mar- 
tin, author of “The Ideal Course in 
Short Story Writing,” answers, 
in a simple, concise way, the thou- 
sand = one questions that bother 
the new writer—such as whether 
you should write to the editor when 
'’ send him a manuscript, etc. 
t will save you hours of looking 
through books and magazines for 
the answer to each question as it 
comes up, 
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